


10% discount with student ID 
We accept Cat$cratch! 

Vegan & Gluten-Free Options 
Wireless • Local Beers on Tap 
Live Music Nightly Wednesday-Saturday 


Burlington Waterfront 54D-0188 • Souintouin Montpelier B68-CRHE 
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Dress to Impress 

Designs by: 

Nicole Miller 
Parker 
Trina Turk 
BCBG 

Diane von Fustenberg 
and so much more! 






SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 8 PM 

Evocative and stimulating, an evening of 
powerhouse performances. 

Dance Fest Vermont celebrates 
' contemporary dance created 
by nine leading edge Vermont based 
choreographers, each presenting new wort 
in collaboration with professional dancers, 
costume, film and light designers. 


NORTHERN THIRD 
PIANO QUARTET 


Blues Legend 
JOHN HAMMOND 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 
8:00 PM 

Multi award winner and 
Blues Hall Of Fame inductee 
with over 33 albums and 
a career that spans 50 years, 
Hammond remains one of 
the world's premier acoustic 
blues artists. 


Join us for Peak ( S& 


Experiences 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


DANCEFEST VERMONT! 


800 PM 

Violinist Sofia Hirsch, violist 
Elizabeth Reid, cellist John 
Dunlop, and pianist Alison 
Bruce Cerutti perform 
a high energy program 

including works of Brahms, Dohnanyi, Ginastera and Vermont 
composer, Lydia Busler-Blais. 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS* I 


Come Sit 
on 

Our Deck! 


- Open for lunch Friday-Monday — 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont VI 
prohibitionpig.com 


PbKhOitMiNG For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

ARTSCESTTFR Box office: 802-760-4634 


HALF 

SANDWICH 

SPECIAL 


Starting at 10.95, 
your choice of 1/2 
focaccia sandwich or 
hot Italian sub with 


COME ENJOY THE 
PERFECT LUNCH AT 
THE PERFECT PRICE! 


PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE 




vegetarian. 


9 Center St. | Burlington 
802-448-3657 
revolutionkitchen.com 



SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


SPONSORS: RU I LAND |py HERALD 


GE Aviati 


2014 


iliSM 


paramountlive.org 30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 



AUG. 27-SEPT. 03. 2014 


facing 

facts 

MAKING A SP1ASH 


9 % 


That's how many of Vermont's 
registered voters cast aballot 1 
in last Tuesday's 
primary election. 

Only 39,424 
people voted. 





THEY'RE HEEEERE 

AvisitfromU.S. 
Ag Secretary Tom 
Vilsack, promising 
more federal clean- 
up dollars for 
Lake Champlain, 
coincided with the 
official arrival of 
the spiny water 
flea — lake invader 
number 50. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Peking Duck House to Close” by Alice 
Levitt. The beloved eatery in Winooski 
closed its doors on Sunday after 27 years in 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


I tweet of 
the week: 




Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory.testcenterekeurig. 
or 802.882.2703. 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, well give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 



TRY THEY 

WE'RE 

NEARBY! 


SHOW YOUR 
COLLEGE STUDENT 
ID FOR A FREE 
3 -DAY PASS! 



Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 



P 

laura mercier 

Mirror Mirror 


Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally - Locally £pcrawd 


SEVEN DAYS 

TRUE TO OUR SCHOOL. 



coeditor Paula Routly 



multimedia produceb Eva Sollberger 
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feed back 


HACKIE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

I look forward to Jernigan Pontiac’s twice- 
monthly column, Hackie. His slant on us 
humans is refreshing, and his writing style 
is delightful. His short pieces could be 
used in high school English as vocabulary 
builders while slipping in common-sense 
views and how to be respectful of others. 

Sandra Maccarrone 
JOHNSON 


SCHOOLS IN 

I began last week’s cover article, “Back to 
School — Or Not” [August 27], eagerly. It 
too quickly fell prey to an unsurprising 
bias against schools. So, in addition to our 
excellent and hardworking “unschooling” 
parents, I would like Cabot to be known for 
our outstanding K-12 “institution." 

Public schooling in Vermont does not 
oppose our ability to raise freethinking, 
curious and joyful children. Unlike the 
characterizations of schooling as a “mono- 
culture,” "oppressive" or “diminishing" 
of natural curiosity, Cabot School offers 
roughly 180 students 12 years of learning 
as a community. Twelve years that aren’t 
absent of angst and fear or pain, surely. But, 
to be fair, it’s only 175 days each year, leav- 
ing plenty' of time for family values, rituals 
and activities to mend with the experience. 

Cabot School manages each year to 
graduate a cohort of young women and 
men with talents and interests as diverse 
as the produce at your farmers market: our 


future musicians, artists, mechanics, doc- 
tors, anthropologists, engineers, farmers, 
veterinarians. What a thrill! Those who 
spent the years together first explored the 
beautiful world around them in kinder- 
garten. In the sixth grade, they embarked 
on their first adventures to Boston and 
branched out by 11th grade to France or 
Belize. International students pass through 
the halls while the high school band tours 
cities in the Northeast. A dynamic, project- 
based learning approach seeks a balance 
between mind and hand, the individual 
and the team. 

While Vermont schools aren't perfect, a 
case for unschooling shouldn’t be built on 
caricature. 

Lars Hasselblad Torres 


CONSERVATION, NOT 
CAPITALISM 

[Re Fair Game: “Comcast Calling" August 
27]: It's no wonder Shumlin backs a corpo- 
rate merger bordering on a monopoly: He 
is one of the wealthy who suffer from the 
addiction to money. Like so many others, 
he cannot get enough money to fill the 
inner void. Why else would a smart man, 
who two years ago opposed fracking, make 
a deal with the gas companies to escalate 
the threat to Vermont’s beautiful environ- 
ment by building a pipeline to carry tracked 
gas under Lake Champlain and through 
the state? At the same time, scientists are 
boldly warning that carbon emissions need 


TIM NEWCOMB 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


to be reduced by 80 percent by the year 
2050 in order to protect the sustainability 
of life on Earth. 

Instead of hoarding more dollars for 
the wealthy, Shumlin, Comcast and the 
gas companies should be devising ways to 
super-insulate all buildings in Vermont to 
reduce our carbon footprint by 80 to 90 
percent. They have money and influence 
to do it. Do they have the will to protect 
life? Our environment? Our future? If 
not, the voters have the power to remove 
Shumlin from office. Vote for noncapital- 
ists. Any newcomer can do no worse than 
Republicans and Democrats have done to 
this Earth. 

Lynn Russell 

BRATTLEBORO 


Kitchen Academy course in Burlington 
and graduated. One of our field trips was 
to NECI. During the trip I asked, “What 
could someone expect for a salary after 
graduation?” The answer was $22,000. 1 
still had the love of cooking in me (been on 
Food Network twice) so I went to work in 
several of Vermont’s best eateries, where 
I was paid $11 an hour. Quite frankly, I 
was making more on unemployment than 
when I was working. Luckily, I scored an- 
other job in IT and quadrupled my salary. 
I can’t see spending tuition for a career in 
a field where you are paid minimum wage. 
I guess maybe if your family owns a res- 
taurant, but that’s about it. Without better 
pay and benefits, this trend will continue. 

Robert Mongeon 
COLCHESTER 


BACON EVERY DAY 

[Re "Bacon Wars: Why Did the Sneakers 
Bistro Incident Go Viral?” August 27]: 
Hate to pour fuel on the grease fire, but I 
must say that as an English teacher I am 
deeply offended by the Sneakers sign that 
accompanied your article. To wit: “7am - 
3pm everyday.” It seems that every day I 
see “every day” written as one word when 
it should be two! So I must put my foot 



down in this Sneakers case, although I’m 
certainly not asking the place to take its 
sign down. Word usage notwithstanding, 
I’d give Sneakers an A+ for its superb food, 
as well as for its friendly staff and its com- 
munity-minded owner. Very sad to learn 
about all the Sneakers-bashing comments 
that were laced with invective. Come on, 
folks, wake up and smell the bacon. 

Russ Weis 
FLETCHER 


FOOD WORKERS UNDERPAID 

I have a few comments on the recent 
article regarding the need for trained cu- 
linary professionals [“Looking for a Few 
Good Grads,” August 27]. I was in the IT 
industry for many years and ran a success- 
ful catering business on the side. I was laid 
off and decided to take the Community 


BAD HEADLINE 

Matthew Roy’s article on Cheryl Hanna’s 
suicide, “Cheryl Hanna's Suicide Confirms 
Mental Health Problems in Vermont” 
[August 6] was thoughtful and well writ- 
ten. However, the headline writer missed 
the mark. The suicide of a very public and 
beloved person is at once a tragedy and 
an opportunity to educate people about 
depression and its worst-case outcomes. 
However, it does not take a suicide of 
someone well-known to “confirm” mental 
health problems in Vermont. 

Many Vermonters deal with depression 
every day. Just ask patients at any of the 
state’s underfunded and over-subscribed 
mental-health clinics and hospitals, or 
those not receiving any treatment. It does 
not take a person of Hanna's renown to 
“confirm” their struggles. From every- 
thing I have read about Hanna's commit- 
ment to social justice, I doubt she would 
have wanted her death to be characterized 
in this way. I notice that the link for this 
article uses the word “illustrates,” instead 
of “confirms.” That would have been a 
better choice. 

Lisa Cannon 

BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 







Pantastic 


What’s new? Panela- a rich, 
fresh, smooth cheese that 
works great with appetizers. 
Slightly salty with a creamy 
texture. Just $3. 99/lb. 

Primo Pinot 

Chalone Vineyards Pinot 
Noir is a nice alternative to 
the California competition. 
Slightly smoky and darkly 
fruited, this wine is light, 
smooth and just $10.99. 

Flat me! 

Beer Flats are crackers 
made with.. ..BEER! 

Try Pilsner or Porter. 

A delicious deal at $1.49. 

I Nougat Was You 

Daelia’s Honey Nougat 
is a lovely sweet treat, 
regardless of the season. 

Reg: $6.99, Our price:$1.49! 

Cheese traders 

'din' 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Sillislon Rd„ So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pui 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.dieesetraders.com 

|=r 


Why Risk It At A Ski Swap? 



LEASE IT AT ALPINE SHOP! 



RedSoi/are 

Easy »n f he eyes. 


WED 9/3 ZACH NUGENTS SPECIAL GUEST 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU m MICHELLE SARAH BAND 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 9/5 ART HOP SURPRISE 8PM 
DJCONYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 9/6 DJ RAUL 6PM 

DAVE KELLER BAND 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 9/7 ZACH NUGENT 8 DEVIN NOEL 7PM 
BARON VIDEO 10PM 
MON 9/8 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 

is6 church Sfreef, Burlmgfon 
redsquareYf.co»*i • jrs9-*909 
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Midwifery from Fletcher Allen is now 

RIGHT AROUND THE CORNER. 
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FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment. 


CArtmt&U 

J OBS 


55 Main Street, Suite 3 
Monday-Friday, 8 am - 5 prr 
RetcherAllen.org/Midwifery 


Fletcher 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 ^^IJ^Tcare 
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ARTS NEWS 

22 On Pins and Needles: 
A Local Designer Is 
Ready to ‘Strut’ 


FEATURES 

18 Douglas Dishes 


Clean Shot? 

A Wllllston Gun-Club 
Dispute Heads to 
Environmental Court 


Small (Town) Talk: 
Artists Bring a Salon- 
Style Series to Bristol 

An 18-Foot Metal 
Totem Rises to Greet 
Art Hoppers 


30 College Try 


37 BA or Total BS? 


70 FUe Under? 


FUN STUFF 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
21 Drawn & Paneled art 
27 Hackle culture 
47 Side Dishes food 
71 Soundbites music 
75 Album Reviews 
78 Eyewitness art 
84 Movie Reviews 
93 Ask Athena six 
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38 church street 


WARDROBE MAKES ITS tnUlSttldll. " 

802.862.5126 | dearlucy.com 


TKchtsd: 

mon - sat 10-8, sun 11-6 


Frye Sabrina 6G Lace Up 


■■ 

Available in Saddle, Black, & Dark Brown j 




POINT 


Your Community Bike, Ski & Run Shop since 1969 


The Best Selection of Bikes, Clothing, 
Helmets & Accessories 
For All Riders 


AMERICA’S 

BEST BIKE 

SHOPS 


patagonia 

Burlington 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • sklrack. 


INSPIRATION 

ACTION 


Locally Owned. 
Quality Guaranteed. 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington. 


802.923.2910 






FRIDAY 5 & SATURDAY 6 

Step To It 

There's no shortage of local talent at DanceFest 
Vermont! Ten choreographers, including Heather 
Bryce, Hanna Satterlee, Lida Winfield and Ellen 
Smith Ahern, collaborate with dancers and 
costume, light and film designers in cutting-edge 
performances. Staged at Barre Opera House and 
Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center, these eclectic 
works connect audience members with the state's 
thriving contemporary dance community. 


TUESDAY 9 

Buzzing Around 

We all love summers eye-catching flowers and 
garden-fresh produce, but what about the insects 
that make this seasonal bounty thrive? Organic 
fruit farmer John Hayden leads a Pollinator Walk, 
where he shares expertise on the habitats of native 
bees and offers backyard plans to help boost de- 
clining populations. 


ONGOING 

Going Big 

One things for sure: Julian Cardinal is not afraid 
of color. The Burlington-based painter developed 
a knack for vivid hues and bold brushstrokes while 
studying at the University of Vermont and during 
the summers in his father's Cape Cod art studio. 
The practice paid off. with figures — mostly female 
— that pop off the canvas. 


SUNDAY? 


SATURDAY 6 


LIKE FATHER, 
LIKE SON 


The apple didn't fall far from 
the musical tree for Seun Kuti 
(pictured), son of Afrobeat 
pioneer Fela Kuti. A gifted 
vocalist and saxophonist, he 
joined his dad's band Egypt 
80 as a boy, taking over lead 
vocals at 14 years old upon 
Fela's passing in 1997. The 
group spreads its infectious 
rhythms at ArtsRiot as part of 
an international tour. 


SATURDAY 6 

The Beat Goes On 


THURSDAY 4 

In Stitches 


Finding Footing 



FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHEINTZ 


iFLY 

R@D 

SHOP 

STOWE VERMONT 

VERMONT'S LARGEST 
FLYFISHING RETAIL SHOP 
1/2 DAY AND FULL DAY 
FALL FLY FISHING TOURS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

NOW TAKING RESERVATIONS 
FOR OUR FALL FOLIAGE 
BOAT TOURS! 
RESERVE 2 SPOTS 
AND GET $10 OFF 
EXPIRES: 10/20/14 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS an 

802 - 253-7346 

2703 Waterbury Rd • Stowe, VT 
www.flyiodshop.com 



OUTLETS 

OPENING AUGUST 7. 20W 

COACH 



On the Road Again 


W hen Gov. peter shumun for- 
mally launches his bid for 
a third term next Tuesday, 
he’ll finally retire the dubi- 
ous claim that he’s too busy governing to 
campaign before Labor Day. 

Dubious because the gov’s been beating 
the bushes for campaign cash since March 
2013 — he’s raised more than $611,000 to 
date — and has been holding out-of-state 
fundraisers since June of that year. 

As for all that governing? According to 
new data provided by his office, Shumlin 
has spent 141.5 days outside Vermont since 
January 2013. That’s nearly a quarter of the 
601 days that have passed since his second 


Lt. Gov. phil scott, who fills in for 
Shumlin in the gov’s absence, says that 
when he first took office, he looked for- 
ward to telling people, “Today I’m acting 
governor.” 

“Now when I go to events,” Scott jokes, 
"I usually start by saying, ‘And today I’m 
acting lieutenant governor.’” 

In the past 20 months, Shumlin has left 
Vermont 64 times for business, pleasure 
and politics, according to a Seven Days 
analysis, touching down in at least 18 states 
and four countries. (Shumlin’s staff does 
not always disclose his precise vacation 
destinations, so the latter numbers could 
be higher.) 

Very little of the governor’s travel has 
been devoted exclusively to state business. 
Of his 141.5 days outside Vermont, only 14 
were dedicated purely to gubernatorial or 
ceremonial duties, such as meeting with 
federal officials in Washington, D.C., or 
visiting regional partners in Montreal. 

Shumlin spent another 12 days this term 
traveling to Miami, China and Vietnam, 
where he helped drum up foreign invest- 
ment in private-sector development proj- 
ects. Those trips were financed by Jay Peak 
co-owners bill stenger and Ariel quiros, 
both of whom have donated thousands to 
the governor’s reelection campaign. 

The governor, who returned on Sunday 
from a 14-day trip to his summer home in 
Nova Scotia, has spent the vast majority of 
his travel time on vacation or conducting 
political business. Since January 2013, he’s 
spent 55 days vacationing outside Vermont. 
That number includes 19.5 weekend days 
out of state, though it does not include per- 
sonal time the governor has taken within 
Vermont’s borders. 

According to Shumlin spokeswoman 
sue allen, no governor is ever truly off the 

"With improved technology, governors 
easily work remotely via cellphone, com- 
puter and iPad. Downtime is seldom an 


option,” she says. “Anyone who suggests 
that governors are ever distracted from 
state business, particularly because they 
aren’t sitting at their desk in Montpelier, 
isn’t familiar with the job and its demands. 
Travel is part of doing business.” 

Of course, not all of Shumlin’s pre- 
decessors took as much leisure time as 
the incumbent has. In a new memoir re- 
leased today (and reviewed on page 18 of 
this issue), former governor jim douglas 
writes, “I took four days off one summer 
and found it impossible to relax, as I real- 
ized I was missing valuable time to get 
things done; that was my longest vacation.” 


SHUMLIN HAS SPENT 
141.5 DAYS, OR 

NEARLYAQUARTER 
OF HIS SECOND TERM, 
OUTSIDE VERMONT. 

So far this term, Shumlin has spent 58.5 
days, or nearly 10 percent of his time in 
office, tending to political affairs outside 
Vermont. Much of that’s been devoted to 
his duties as chairman of the Democratic 
Governors Association, a position he won 
in December 2012. 

In that role, the gov’s traveled to fund- 
raising conferences in Puerto Rico; Aspen, 
Colo.; and Nantucket, Mass. He’s stumped 
for Democratic gubernatorial candidates 
in South Carolina and Maine. And he’s 
met with top-dollar DGA donors in San 
Francisco, Las Vegas and New York City. 

As Seven Days reported in March, 
Shumlin has made a practice of rais- 
ing money for his own reelection cam- 
paign while traveling on the DGA dime. 
According to state law, he’s required to 
report such travel as an in-kind donation 
to his campaign, but he does not do so. 

While the state always foots the bill for 
the governor’s security detail, taxpayers are 
not supposed to pay for his political travel. 
But as Seven Days reported in August 2013, 
even that line is occasionally blurred. 

That month, the gov’s public schedule 
listed him as traveling to Washington, D.C., 
to deliver a speech at a U.S. Agency for 
International Development summit. While 
inside the Beltway, Shumlin also wined 
and dined a prospective DGA donor, his 
staff later revealed, but the state paid the 
$377.80 tab for his plane ticket — plus an 
undisclosed amount for security. 


Similarly, the state occasionally pays 
for Shumlin’s travel to conferences held 
by the nonpartisan National Governors 
Association, even though those trips 
usually also include partisan press con- 
ferences and fundraisers held by the 
DGA. 

Allen, who previously served as 
spokeswoman for former governor 
Howard oean and as a reporter and editor 
for the Associated Press, the Burlington 
Free Press and the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus, says there’s nothing atypical 
about Shumlin’s travel — or his extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Douglas, Dean and former governor 
dick snelung all served as chairmen of 
the NGA. Dean also chaired the DGA 
and Snelling the Republican Governors 
Association. As Dean’s 2004 presidential 
campaign geared up in 2002, near the end 
of his final term as governor, he was criti- 
cized for his frequent travels to Iowa and 
New Hampshire. 

“As someone who has worked for 
two governors and covered three others 
as a journalist, I can assure you that all 
governors — Democrats and Republicans 
— work 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, 
whether they are in the state or travel- 
ing,” Allen says. “That’s a reality they 
understand when they agree to run, and 
many potential candidates choose not to 
seek the office for that very reason. There 
is no distraction from state business or 

But scott milne, who last week won 
the Republican nomination to challenge 
Shumlin this November, disagrees. He says 
Shummy’s spent too much time away from 
the Green Mountains. 

“I don’t know what he’s doing all that 
time, but for a governor who as recently as 
four weeks ago said he’s working 24/7 for 
the people of Vermont, there seems to be 
at least a contradiction, if not hypocrisy, in 
those travel numbers,” he says. 

According to Milne, Shumlin should 
be spending more time working to fix 
Vermont’s troubled health insurance 
exchange, addressing leadership chal- 
lenges at the Agency of Human Services 
and overseeing the state’s EB-5 investor 
visa program. Just last Friday, on the 
eve of a holiday weekend, the adminis- 
tration released an independent report 
blaming Vermont Health Connect’s 
woes on the state's “lack of project own- 
ership and [contractor CGI’s] lack of 
accountability.” 

“It seems like when you’re gone 25 
percent of the time and things are going 
wrong, there’s a perception there’s a con- 
nection there,” Milne says. 



= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Bernie’s Journey 

Shummy’s not the only one racking up the 
frequent flyer miles. 

Sen. bernie sanders, who’s considering 
a run for president in 2016, is seriously 
ramping up his travel to early primary and 
caucus states. 

After receiving the American Legion’s 
Patriot Award at the organization’s 
national convention in Charlotte, N.C., 
last Wednesday, Sanders held subse- 
quent town meetings in Raleigh, N.C., 
Columbia, S.C. and Jackson, Miss. He 
also made time for meetings with AFL- 

CIO leaders in 

Raleigh and 
Columbia and 
spoke at a press 
conference out- 
side the South 
Carolina Statehouse, urging the state’s 
political leaders to expand Medicaid 
coverage. 

South Carolina, which he last visited 
in October 2013, holds the Democratic 
Party's second presidential primary 
election. 


POLITICS 


“It’s no secret that I am giving some 
thought to the possibility of running for 
president, and that’s one of the reasons 
for getting around the country,” Sanders 
said Monday at Burlington’s Labor Day 
celebration in Battery Park. 

So, did the senator sense a yearning 
for a Sanderista revolution south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line? 

“All I can tell you is that, at this point, 
the turnouts we had were really good,” he 
said. “Those states are where the economy 
is really bad. Many people are hurting. 
And I think the theme that I’m hearing 
there and all over this country is people 
have got to stand together to fight for 
the middle class in this country, which is 
disappearing.” 

Two days after his Mississippi town 
hall meeting, Sanders made his third 
trip this year to New Hampshire, home 
of the nation’s first presidential primary. 
The senator spoke at the AFL-CIO’s 
Labor Day breakfast in Manchester early 
Monday. 

Next week, Sanders heads to the first- 
in-the-nation presidential caucus state 
— Iowa — for the second time this year. 
While in the neighborhood, he’ll also drop 
by the Fighting Bob Fest, a progressive 
gathering in Baraboo, Wis., and host a 
fundraiser in Madison. 

The proto-candidate has at least two 
more trips on the docket: On September 
27, he’ll keynote the Strafford County 
Democrats’ annual dinner in Rollinsford, 
N.H., and on October 5, he heads back to 
the Hawkeye State for a third time to ad- 
dress a Johnson County Democratic Part)’ 
barbecue. 

That’s a lot of time in Iowa for, well, 
anyone. 


Fill in the Blank 

Progressive lieutenant gubernatorial 
candidate dean corren won his write-in 
campaign for the Democratic nomination 
last week, according to final results 
certified Tuesday by a statewide 
canvassing board. 

But Corren’s Republican opponent, Lt. 
Gov. Scott, didn’t do so bad himself. 

The final tally shows 3,874 voters, 
or 60.5 percent of those who took the 
Democratic ballot, wrote in Corren’s 
name. Another 1,895, or 29.6 percent, did 
so for Scott. The former publicly cam- 
paigned for the Democratic nomination, 
while the latter did not. 

Among the other notable results final- 
ized Tuesday: 

• With 717 percent of the vote, Milne 
won a decisive victory for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination. 
But dan feuciano, who mounted a 
last-minute bid for the GOP nod, did 
pretty well for a write-in: He picked 
up 2,093 votes, or 13.1 percent. That’s a 
problem for Milne, because Feliciano’s 
staying in the race as the Libertarian 
nominee. 

• Shumlin faced only token opposi- 
tion in his party’s primary, but a 
full 23 percent of those who cast a 
Democratic ballot chose someone else. 
It's still unclear how many of the 6.9 
percent of write-in votes cast went to 
doug racine, Shumlin’s recently fired 
Agency of Human Services secretary. 

• With just 33.7 percent of the vote, 
mark donka, the GOP’s 2012 congres- 
sional nominee, narrowly beat out two 
other candidates for a rematch against 
four-term Congressman peter welch 
(D-Vt). 

• In an embarrassing blow to the 
Vermont Republican Party, three state- 
wide Democrats — Treasurer beth 
pearce, Secretary of State jim condos 
and Auditor doug hoffer — received 
enough write-ins to secure the GOP 
nomination as well. 

• Attorney General bill sorrell wasn’t 
so lucky. He'll face Underhill attorney 
Shane McCormack, who jumped into 
the Republican primary at the last 
minute and won the nomination with 
794 write-in votes. 

Now, with the primary out of the way, 
we can turn our attention to what prom- 
ises to be an exciting, dramatic and unpre- 
dictable general election season. 

Oh, wait. Never mind. (?) 
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Burlington’s Changing South End 
Looks Way Into Its Future 


V isitors to the 50th annual 
South End Art Hop — in 2042 
— might see a neighborhood 
that’s radically different from 
the setting for this weekend's 22nd 
edition. 

For one thing, cars and trucks may 
actually be moving along the Champlain 
Parkway by then. The road, intended to 
relieve traffic headed through the area 
and into downtown, got green-lighted by 
state environmental regulators just last 
week — half a century after it was first 
proposed. Construction isn’t likely to 
start for at least another year — or three. 

Today's twentysomething Hoppers 
returning 28 years hence with kids and 
grandkids in tow might be struck by the 
presence of hundreds of units of new 
housing. Or they might marvel that the 
South End managed to retain its indus- 
trial character. Alternately, they could be 
lamenting gentrification that replaced 
lumberyards and auto supply shops with 
J.Crew and Starbucks. 

At this year’s Hop, graphic illustra- 
tor Matt Heywood will transcribe from 
words to images those potentially con- 
flicting visions of the South End’s future. 
The Burlington Planning and Zoning 
Department commissioned him to work 
in a booth at 339 Pine Street to kick off 
a planning process that is to culminate 
o next year in conceptual consensus on the 
k makeup of tomorrow’s South End. This 
>! exercise, involving artists, consultants, 
§ city officials, local business owners, 
•> workers and residents, is modeled on 
“ the planBTV initiative that produced a 
general blueprint for redevelopment of 
„ the waterfront and downtown. 

5 The South End assessment will 
8 spotlight an area that has seen plenty 
* of change already. Many of Burlington’s 
§ major industrial enterprises operated 
° along the Pine Street corridor in the era 
when the Queen City made money from 
w manufacturing. Most of those businesses 
< are gone now, but the South End remains 
g home to a few big employers based in re- 
2 habbed industrial buildings. The stretch 
of Pine Street between Kilbum Street 
and Flynn Avenue has also become an 
incubator for smart startups, as well as a 
£ hip arts district. 

5 Many members of the South End Arts 
5 and Business Association are currently 
§ most concerned with the area’s traffic and 
« parking problems, says SEABA director 


THE SOUTH END BECAME A THROBULATING ENGINE OF THE CREATIVE ECONOMY PRECISELY BECAUSE OF 

THE AVAILABILITY OF FUNKY AND AFFORDABLE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIALSPACE. 


Adam Brooks. More generally, he relates, 
they’re worried about the area felling 
victim to the national syndrome whereby 
formerly funky industrial areas get trans- 
formed first into arts districts, and eventu- 
ally into upscale residential and shopping 
enclaves, a la Manhattan's SoHo and 
Chelsea, and San Francisco’s SoMa. 

Ardent advocates of preserving the 
South End’s mix of manufacturing and 
creative enterprises could thus go to 
war in the coming months against pro- 
ponents of housing development. Battles 
will likely center on the current zoning 
regulations that prohibit residential use 
of most of the area between Pine Street 
and Lake Champlain. 

Bruce Seifer, who worked on South 
End development issues for nearly 
30 years at the city’s Community and 
Economic Development Office (CEDO), 


offers a straightforward suggestion for 
what should happen in that area: “No 
housing, zero, none.” 

Dozens of acres of undeveloped space 
should remain zoned solely for light 
manufacturing purposes, Seifer argues. 
And buildings along the Pine Street cor- 
ridor currently used as artists’ studios 
and businesses must be protected from 
conversion into housing, adds Steve 
Conant, owner of Conant Metal & Light 
on Pine Street. 

Existingblue-collar jobs will be killed 
off, and tech firms like Dealer.com won’t 
locate in the South End if housing gets 
built there, Seifer contends. “Having 
people live in business districts inevi- 
tably causes conflicts,” he says. Smells, 
sounds and truck traffic associated with 
manufacturing invariably prove nettle- 
some to nearby homeowners. 


Case in point: Magic Hat Brewing 
Co., Seifer recounts, decamped from 
the South End to South Burlington 
because nearby residents succeeded in 
preventing craft-beer entrepreneur Alan 
Newman from staging entertainment 
events. Seifer further speculates that 
Dealer.com and its 600 jobs also would 
not be situated in the South End — or, 
probably, anywhere else in Burlington — 
if the former Specialty Filaments space 
on Howard Street had been converted 
into housing rather than into offices for 
the online automotive marketing firm. 

“The South End became a throbu- 
lating engine of the creative economy 
precisely because of the availability of 
funky and affordable commercial and 
industrial space,” Conant says. His ap- 
preciation of the district’s “organic” 
evolution helped dissuade Conant from 
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converting the 47,000-square-foot Soda 
Plant, which he owns, into “pretty cool 
loft spaces.” The former ginger ale bot- 
tling facility today houses several art 
spaces and small businesses. Conant 
notes he could make a lot more money 
by turning the Soda Plant into residen- 
tial condos than by renting it, as he now 
does, to artists, recycling operations and 
digital design outfits. 

Seeing the South End as either a busi- 
ness-and-arts district or a residential 
area constitutes “a false choice,” suggests 
Peter Owens, who now heads CEDO. 
Many urban planners have come to see 
housing as compatible with commerce, 
he notes. A senior housing complex just 


went up adjacent to the Ethan Allen 
Shopping Center in the New North End. 
Farther afield, there are 29 apartments 
on the two floors above the redeveloped 
food co-op in downtown Brattleboro. 
Something similar could and should be 
done if City Market moves ahead with 
plans to build a branch outlet in the 
South End, Owens suggests. 

Building housing close to workplaces 
makes great environmental sense, he 
adds. “If you integrate housing into the 
neighborhood, many of those 600 work- 
ers at Dealer.com could walk or take the 
bus rather than drive,” Owens says. 

Sandrine Thibault, a city planning of- 
ficial working on the South End version 
of planBTV, says housing construction 
could alleviate the traffic and parking 
problems that currently vex SEABA 
members. 

The sort of manufacturing opera- 
tions likely to locate in the 21st-century 
South End won’t produce much sound 
or smell, Owens adds. The tapping of 
keyboards and the aroma of espresso 
are the sensory attributes of production 


companies such as Brandthropology, 
Digital Media Creations and Vermont 
Community Access Media. 

The city has an obligation to talk 
about housing in the South End given 
“the extreme housing crisis” besetting 
Burlington, Owens says. Due to the 
near-total absence of middle-income 
housing construction in recent decades, 
Burlington is becoming “an elite com- 
munity” affordable only to the wealthy 
and to low-income occupants of subsi- 
dized units, he observes. 

Demand for housing in the Five 
Sisters area near the arts-and-business 
district is “overwhelming,” notes Steve 
Lipkin, a broker with Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty. 
Bidding wars regularly 
erupt when a home in that 
neighborhood comes on 
the market, he reports. He 
points to a three-bedroom, 
1,700-square-foot home on 
Caroline Street that recently 
sold for $460,000. The feed- 
ing frenzy results from the 
Five Sisters' proximity to “all 
the cool stuff going on in the 
Pine Street corridor,” Lipkin 
observes, adding that the 
neighborhood is also close 
to the lake, the interstate and 
two shopping centers. 

“Burlington has done 
a very good job of making 
sure housing has not been 
built for a very long time,” 
remarks Candace Damon, a 
partner in HR&A Advisors. 
Her New York City-based consulting 
firm is finalizing a South End real estate 
study that will help inform the planBTV 
process. 

“It’s critically important to the city's 
future that housing be built,” Damon 
says. But, she adds, “the South End may 
not be the most appropriate place” for 
a substantial amount of housing to be 
introduced. 

Industrial spaces and land zoned for 
that purpose should generally be pre- 
served, she suggests. “You're not going to 
have smokestacks there again,” Damon 
acknowledges. “But you do have some 
of the city’s major employers there, and 
some of them are looking to expand.” © 





400 Pine Street For details, visit burling- 
tonvtgov/planbtv. 
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local matters i 

Clean Shot? A Williston Gun-Club Dispute 
Heads to Environmental Court 


A fter six years of jostling with lawyers, town 
officials and state regulators, neighbors of the 
North Country Sportsman’s Club thought they 
had scored a decisive victory in June. In an 
unusually assertive move, the Williston Development 
Review Board ordered the club to remove construction 
waste mixed in with tons of fill that the group arranged to 
have dumped on its land off Old Creamery Road. 

The neighbors had pressured the DRB to make that 
ruling, saying that by using fill that fell short of “clean” 
standards, the gun club had essentially created an unregu- 
lated landfill while conducting a project designed to make 
amends for a previous environmental foul-up. 

"We finally made some progress,” said neighbor Mona 
Boutin, who, with her husband, Leo, has been the chief 
agitator against the club. “The ruling seemed very de- 
finitive and obvious to us. It was a positive ending. Finally, 
something that was favorable.” 

That feeling didn’t last. Last week, the sportsman’s 
club appealed the DRB’s decision to the Vermont 
Environmental Court, giving new life to one of the state's 
longest-running land-use battles. 

The club's treasurer, Tim Riddle, says the neighbors 
are trying to run the organization’s 150 members out of 
Williston. It’s harassment, Riddle said in an interview. 
“It's a one-sided aggression on their part. Their concern is 
not environmental. Their concern is about trying to shut 

The dispute between the gun club and its neighbors, 
fought in a thicket of state and town environmental regu- 
lations, dates back to 2009. That’s when the Boutins hired 
a company to test the water from the brook behind their 
home. It showed that lead shot from the 50-year-old gun 
club's shooting range had contaminated it Neighbors 
feared for their wells and the local watershed, 
z After years of prodding by the Boutins and others, the 

>-i Vermont Department of Environmental Conservation 
g; ordered the club to take steps to protect the neighboring 
5 waters. 

g Essentially, the club pledged to build earthen walls 
5 around the shooting range, like a natural amphitheater, so 
that lead from both bullets and targets would get lodged in 
the surrounding earth instead of landing in local waterways. 
S Work began last year on the construction project, for 
2 which the club received grant money from a federal tax 
9 on firearms and ammunition, to build the bowl by truck- 
^ ing in tons of fill to the 50-acre property. Riddle estimates 
§ the project will cost up to $100,000. The club will pay 25 
° percent, with the government covering the rest 
There were two problems. 

M First, like most communities in Vermont, Williston re- 
5 quires its zoning and planning offices to sign off on any sig- 
z nificant alterations to land or buildings. But the club never 
j> got any permits from the town for the project, which, at its 
“ height, involved more than 100 trucks a day dumping fill 
at the 50-acre site. 

Club officials told the town that since they had secured 
g state permission for the project, they did not think it 
“ needed local permits, Williston planning and zoning di- 
| rector Ken Belliveau said. 

^ “In this instance, they were under pressure from the 
o state," he said. “They were trying to comply.” 

£ The town could have fined the club $100 a day for 



performing the work without a permit, but did not. 
Belliveau said that he typically extends a grace period to 
anyone who conducts work without a permit, as long as 
they quickly obtain one when notified. ‘The permit recti- 
fies the problem,” Belliveau said. 

The second problem involved the contents of material 
being used to build the embankment — it wasn’t just tons 
of dirt. 

Chunks of concrete, iron rebar, pipes, wires, carpets 
and other waste were being dumped onto the site, ac- 
cording to images captured by neighbors. Contractor SD 
Ireland brought the material from two places: Burlington 
International Airport and the remnants of state office com- 
plexes in Waterbury destroyed by Tropical Storm Irene. 

What good was an environmental remediation project, 
the neighbors argued, if it effectively created what they 
called an unregulated dump? 

In August 2013, after receiving complaints from the 
Boutins and others about the work, Williston officials 
ordered the club to stop the project until it got a permit. 

But regulators from the state Agency of Natural 


Resources inspected the site and deemed the work 
acceptable. 

By the end of October, the DRB allowed work to 
resume, though it required the club and SD Ireland to use 
“clean fill,” which the permit says does “not include any 
asphalt, building debris, or metal, steel, wire mesh, or the 
like, embedded in concrete slabs." 

For a moment, it seemed like everyone was on the same 
page. 

“We are going to operate responsibly and we are going 
to make sure that we don’t have any more impact than 
possible,” Riddle told a DRB crowd in October, according 
to the Williston Observer. “We’re not only beholden to do 
this but happy to be doing what we’re doing, because it 
means we can continue to operate sustainably.” 

But that didn’t settle the issue. 

Neighbors assumed the new permit required the 
sportsman’s club to remove the construction materials 
that had already been dumped at the site. 

Instead, neighbors witnessed the dirty fill being cov- 
ered up by newer loads of clean fill. They began complain- 
ing once more to town hall. 

Belliveau rejected their requests to intervene, saying 
that the permit only required that future fill be clean. The 
DRB did not explicitly say in the permit that the older 
material had to be removed, he contended. 

“They didn’t say it, and they knew it was there,” 
Belliveau said in an interview. “That’s how I saw it. That 
was the position I took.” 

The DRB, a board of seven appointed residents that 
has the final say on all zoning matters, overruled him. At 
the neighbors’ insistence, the board voted unanimously 
in June to require the construction debris to be removed 
from the gun club’s land. 

Last week, the club appealed that decision to environ- 
mental court, which will likely take several months to rule 
on the case. 

Work at the site has stopped. 

“We had to appeal,” Riddle said. “We don’t have a 
choice. We have to get some resolution on what constitutes 
clean fill. What do we have to do to finish the project?” 

Meantime, the Boutins are fuming at town officials, 
whom they say have had to be nudged repeatedly to en- 
force town rules. 

‘They have been sleeping on this issue,” Boutin said. “I 
don’t understand why. I don’t think they’re enforcing or 
doing anything." 

But town hall officials say there is only so much they 
can do to monitor construction projects in a town of 7,600 

“Our staff has millions of other things they’re working 
on aside from that," Williston Town Manager Richard 
McGuire said. 

Belliveau pointed out that he is a one-man operation 
and can only occasionally visit sites to make sure that the 
rules are being followed. 

“Does that leave opportunities for anybody with a 
building project to do things not within the confines of the 
permit? Yeah. It’s the real world,” Belliveau said. “I don’t see 
the gun club as being some entity that has ill motives.” © 

Contact : mark@sevendaysvt.com, @Davis7D or 86S-1020, 
ext. 23 
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Blake R. Gould 

1947-2014. ELMORE 

Blake R. Gould. 67. of Elmore. Vt.. passed away 
at his home Wednesday, August 20, 2014. He 
was born August 6, 1947. in Hardwick, Vt.. the 
son of Philip B. and Maxine Finnemore Gould. 

After graduating from Amherst College. 
Blake pursued studies in holistic medicine, 
living for two years in Japan to learn his 
trade. He continued to be an academic his 
entire life, constantly learning and imparting 
his wisdom to his family, friends and clients. 
For over 30 years he maintained the busi- 
ness North Star Healthcare, where he helped 
a vast number of people heal physically, 
mentally and spiritually. 

On summer days when Blake was not busy 
working you would be sure to find him in his 
garden tending to the 28 raised beds. Cold 
winter days were spent in his library. 

Blake was so much to so many — a 
grandpa, a dad. a counselor and a friend. 

He was predeceased by his parents and 
by Laura Gould, the mother of his children. 

He is survived by daughter Blythe Gould and 
her husband, Douglas Price, of Cumberland, 
R.I.. and their children, Emma and Wesley: 
daughter Grace Kiel and her husband, Sean 



Kiel, of Mar Vista. California, and their daugh- 
ters. Helena and Freja; and son Benjamin 
Gould, of Elmore. He is also survived by his 
sister. Carol Jaeger, and brothers, Brent 
Gould and Jon Gould. 

The funeral will take place at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. September 20, at the First 
Congregational Church, 85 Upper Main 
Street, in Morrisville. Visiting hour to follow. 
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Douglas Dishes 

Book Review: The Vermont Way: A Republican Governor Leads America's Most Liberal State by Jim Douglas 



T he Ohio National Guard’s fatal 
shooting of four unarmed 
Kent State University students 
roiled Middlebury College in 
May 1970. 

The morning after, Vietnam War pro- 
testers called for a student strike on the 
Vermont campus. Two days after that, 
a student broke into Recitation Hall, 
where Middlebury’s Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corp had held classes, and 
torched the place. 

Absent from the unrest was a tubby 
sophomore from Massachusetts with 
slick, parted hair and oversize glasses. 
Earlier that year, Jim Douglas had 
won the chairmanship of the College 
Republicans, a position that would in- 
troduce him to the state’s GOP brass and 
even a young Karl Rove, then executive 
director of the national CR. 

Far from protesting President 
Nixon’s Cambodian incursion, Douglas 
set up a table outside the dining hall 
to collect signatures in support of 
it. Recognizing Middlebury’s liberal 
bent, he stationed a shaggy Republican 
at the table with a poster reading, 
“SIGN HERE FOR PEACE." Only in 
illegible lettering on the petition itself 
was it clear that the peace the young 
| Douglas sought was through expan- 
S sion of the war. 

£ “It would be a profound understate- 
§ ment to say that being a Republican on 
•> the campus of a liberal arts college was a 

challenge in those days,” Douglas writes 
in his new memoir, which comes out 
„ Wednesday, September 3. 

2 As its subtitle suggests, the book 
o chronicles the unlikely journey of a man 
S who found considerable political suc- 
|jj cess in a world that never quite mirrored 
° his own philosophical leanings. 

Contributing to that success was 
w impeccable timing. When a state rep- 
5 resentative from Middlebury retired 
z during Douglas’ senior year of col- 
21 lege, he seized the opportunity and 
won his first election at the tender 
age of 21. Three decades later — after 
stints as House majority leader, secre- 
tary of state and state treasurer — he 
would claim the governorship just as 
3j Vermont's century-and-a-half era of 
6 Republican relevance was coming to a 
a decisive close. 


“For anyone who wants to know about 
the second half of 20th-century Vermont 
history, this will be a must-read book," 
said Chris Bray, an Addison County state 
senator whose firm, Common Ground 
Communications, is publishing it — a 
first book for the company. 

Bray’s right. Thorough, thoughtful 
and well researched, Douglas' tome 
will surely become indispensable to the 
Vermont history buff and the political 
obsessive. 

It may find less purchase with the 
general reader, uninterested in learning 
about Douglas' service on the Vermont 
House’s 1973 Dress Code Committee or 
the finer points of his “fifteen-part plan 
to jump-start our state’s economy.” 

In an interview last week, Douglas 


said that Bray had helped him cut about 
a third of the original manuscript, 
noting, “It probably wouldn’t excite the 
reader to learn how I reorganized the 
filing system in the secretary of state’s 

But in the nine pages he does devote 
to his 12-year tenure in that office, 
Douglas still manages to include a 
lengthy, snooze-worthy discourse on his 
overhaul of the Office of Professional 
Regulation. In preparing the memoir, 
he writes, he “reviewed every weekly 
schedule that was posted during my 
eight years in [the governor's] office" — 
and it shows. 

Worse yet are the governor's frequent 
lapses into the banal, boilerplate prose 
of campaign cliche. 


“Even in difficult budgetary times,” 
Douglas informs the reader, “it’s still 
important to invest in the bricks, mortar, 
and wires that allow systems and societ- 
ies to function.” 

“Our future depends on a shared 
commitment to do what’s right,” he 
writes, adding later, “Nothing is more 
important than our children." 

Riiiiiight. 

Here and there, Douglas' trademark 
charm and droll delivery shine through 
the worn-out talking points. Yes, his 
puns are occasionally wince-worthy, 
like when he recounts meeting his wife, 
Dorothy, at the dentist’s office: “It was, 
well, love at first bite!” 

But Douglas’ embarrassing-dad- 
with-the-hiked-up-pants shriek has 
always proved endearing, and it remains 
so here — even when he writes about his 
daring first exposure to ... coffee! 

“I had never tried it before, but, hey, 
I had to be one of the guys!” he writes. 

Among the few juicy tidbits in the 
book is the revelation that, in the spring 
of 2009, Douglas “received an inquiry 
from a high-ranking official in the 
Obama administration asking if [he] 
might be interested in a presidential 
appointment.” 

Turns out, the position was just a 
midlevel ambassadorship, and Douglas 
eventually declined that and one other 
White House overture: to serve as a 
roving ambassador for public health. 

When the ex-gov sat down to write 
in late 2011, he said last week, he felt 
“unburdened by the need to be guber- 
natorial or stay within the bounds that I 
confined myself to when I was in office.” 

“I'm not going to run for anything 
anymore, except for town moderator, 
perhaps, so I can say what I think,” said 
Douglas, 63, who has served as a scholar- 
in-residence at Middlebury College 
since leaving the governor’s office in 
early 2011. 

But, like most political memoirists, 
Douglas can’t quite lay down his armor 
and tell us how it really was. The book, 
after all, is an exercise in legacy building, 
so he still sticks close to the script. 

In a chapter on his ill-fated, 1992 
run against Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.), 
for instance, Douglas claims he entered 
the race because he “became concerned 


about the connection between money 
and politics.” 

“[0]ur senior U.S. Senator, Patrick 
Leahy, had amassed ninety-six percent 
(!) of his campaign war chest from out- 
side Vermont,” he writes. “How could he 
possibly represent us? I decided that we 
needed someone who would work first 
and foremost for Vermonters.” 

That's a hard rationale to swallow, not 
least because of his subsequent vetoes of 
a pair of campaign-finance-reform bills 
that would have limited “the connection 
between money and politics.” More likely, 
Douglas saw a political opportunity and, 
like any good politician, seized it. 

Douglas devotes plenty of ink to the 
petty' slights he has suffered over the 
years and, apparently, hasn’t gotten over. 
Organizers of the Northfield Labor Day 
parade, he writes, allowed the governor 
but no other politicians to march in it 
during Howard Dean’s administration. 
After Douglas was elected, even gover- 
nors were barred. 

“The timing of the policy was odd, 
but I was willing to oblige and sat on 
the reviewing stand. Regrettably, others 
weren't so agreeable," he writes. “One 
year at least two politicians marched in 
violation of the rules. It was disappoint- 
ing that, having established such an 
unusual restriction, the parade officials 
declined to enforce it.” 

God forbid! 

Surely many of those who pick up 
The Vermont Way will give it the old 
“Washington read.” That is, they’ll flip 
to the index to see what Douglas wrote 
about them. 

Regrettably — one of those annoy- 
ingly passive words Douglas dispenses 


liberally — the ex-governor frequently 
fails to identify the targets of his most 
withering criticism, referring obliquely 
to a “a reporter” or “a legislator.” 

“I often thought about the tone and 
what’s appropriate,” he explained last 
week. “I wanted not to be too sharp, but 
at the same time to make my points.” 

Douglas doesn't always hold back. He 
lets loose on liberal advocacy groups such 
as the Vermont Public Interest Research 


Group and, especially, the Conservation 
Law Foundation. 

“I was once asked to identify the 
single greatest obstacle to prosperity in 
Vermont,” he writes. “Without hesitation 
I said, ‘the CLF.'” 

Their lawyers, he posits, “have very 
lofty opinions of themselves” and “their 
focus is to harass and litigate.” 

Douglas heaps praise on Democrats 
who share his fiscal conservatism, such 
as Dean, and those with whom he could 
negotiate, such as Congressman Peter 
Welch (D-Vt.), who helmed the state 
Senate early in Douglas’ gubernatorial 
tenure. 

He thinks less of House Speaker Shap 
Smith (D-Morristown), who “seemed 
like a nice guy” but diminished the 


legislature's spirit of independence by de- 
manding obedience from his Democratic 
supermajority. 

The politician Douglas appears to 
revile the most is the man who would 
succeed him: Gov. Peter Shumlin. In 
the interview, Douglas said he intended 
to respect tradition and refrain from 
criticizing his successor's gubernatorial 
record, but he thought Shumlin’s stint as 
Senate president was fair game. 


Unlike Welch, who Douglas believes 
was “results-oriented” and “wanted to 
accomplish something,” Shumlin “was, 
well, quite another story.” 

“He was very public about his dys- 
lexia, and he once suggested it explained 
his inconsistencies. No matter what he 
said, it was likely to change in the next 
conversation,” Douglas writes. “I have no 
idea what really motivates him. He once 
mentioned that I had been overheard 
saying that I missed Peter Welch. ‘Was 
that true?’ he wondered. I just smiled.” 

Coming in for just as harsh a critique 
is Vermont's news media, which Douglas 
sees as unforgivably biased and always 
out to get him. He wonders, for instance, 
why more letters to the editor appeared 
to favor his political opponents. 


“[T]he editors may have chosen to 
publish more from the other side,” he 
writes. “They claim otherwise, insisting 
that the letters on both sides of an issue 
or campaign are printed in proportion to 
the number they received. I always won- 
dered, though, if a paper that endorsed 
me might have weighted the letters in the 
other direction to appear more balanced.” 

Douglas twice mentions a poll the 
Burlington Free Press commissioned just 
days before he defeated then-lieutenant 
governor Doug Racine in the 2002 gu- 
bernatorial race. Not only did the poll 
show him 10 points behind, but an un- 
named reporter/columnist — clearly 
Sam Hemingway — predicted he would 
lose by six. 

“After this, I became increasingly 
skeptical of those in the media who never 
left their urban offices, but made prog- 
nostications as if they knew what they 
were talking about," he writes. 

Douglas claims that a doctor once told 
him he had “very thick skin.” But given 
how much he dwells on specific editori- 
als penned a decade ago or more, that 
doesn’t seem to be the case. 

Three newspapers come in for par- 
ticular scorn: the Rutland Herald, the 
Addison County Independent and, you 
guessed it, Seven Days. 

The late Seven Days political col- 
umnist Peter Freyne and his successor, 
Shay Totten, Douglas writes — though 
he identifies neither by name — “wrote 
the most bizarre and unpleasant pieces 
about me and other political figures.” 

“I stopped reading the paper and my 
stress levels declined immediately,” he 

DOUGLAS DISHES »P.20 


THE BOOK CHRONICLES THE UNLIKELY JOURNEY OF A MAN 
WHO FOUND CONSIDERABLE POLITICAL SUCCESS IN 

A WORLD THAT NEVER QUITE MIRRORED 
HIS OWN PHILOSOPHICAL LEANINGS. 
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Shop fine designer jewelry at exceptional prices! 
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Douglas claims to have done the 
same with the Independent, his home- 
town newspaper, after publisher 
Angelo Lynn took him to task in a series 
of editorials. 

"Finally, Dorothy had enough,” he 
writes. “She proclaimed that the paper 
wasn’t coming into our home anymore, 
so we allowed our subscription to 
expire. As with Seven Days, my staff 
would let me know if there was any- 
thing in the Independent that I really 
needed to know.” 

Douglas’ grudges seem to last. Asked 
last week if his opinion of Seven Days 
had changed, the ex-governor said, 
“To be perfectly honest, I haven't read 
it in years, so I don’t have any basis on 
which to offer any comparative view.” 

Douglas appears particularly stung 
by the Herald’ s condemnation of his 
2009 veto of a bill legalizing gay mar- 
riage, which the Democratic legislature 
subsequently overrode. 

"The paper long supported expand- 
ing privileges for gays, but was unable 
to respect those who held a different 
point of view on the topic,” he writes. 

That veto will forever contradict 
Douglas’ self-assessment as an avowed 
moderate who cared more about creat- 
ing jobs than engaging in the culture 
war. Accordingly, he spends just two 
pages on the topic — halfheartedly de- 
fending, but never really explaining, his 
veto. (Similarly, he spends nine pages 
on Vermonters’ service in Afghanistan 
and Iraq, but he never addresses his 
support for the latter war. He also gives 
short shrift to the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power plant.) 

“I have no objection to those of the 
same sex forming a relationship,” he 
writes. “Many have, and Dorothy and I 
have gay friends.” 

Really? The old "I have gay friends” 
line? 

“I believe, however, that the in- 
stitution of marriage is worth pre- 
serving in its traditional form,” he 
continues. “The civil union law gave 
gay couples the same privileges as 
married folks in the eyes of the state; 
this new proposal was really a debate 
over nomenclature.” 

Douglas repeatedly questions why 
gay marriage supporters can't seem to 
respect his point of view, but he appears 
clueless about how offensive many will 
find his assertion that the extension of 
civil rights to gay people is just “a debate 
over nomenclature.” 

Throughout The Vermont Way, 
Douglas demands more from his ideo- 
logical adversaries than he does from 
himself When his opponents air attack 
ads, they are demeaning democracy, 


DOUGLAS ON 

GOV. PETER shumlin: 'No matter what 

really motivates him.' (p.163) 

THE CONSERVATION LAW FOUNDATION: 

‘Along with their confederates at 
the Vermont Law School, they have 
impeded just about every major 
development in the state in the last 
few years. They try to stop everything; 
apparently, they want Vermont to 
become one huge park. I don't know who 
they think will be around to pay for its 
maintenance.' (p. 213) 

GEORGE w. BUSH: 'Dinner with Dubya' 
was always an adventure ... Although 

matters of public policy (as governor, I 
to call him my friend,” (pp. 315-17) 


SEN. BERNIE SANDERS: ”With hlS 
booming voice and thick Brooklyn 



thunderous applause.” (p. 307) 


newspaper... I stopped reading the 
paper and my stress levels declined 
immediately.” (p. 290) 

PRESIDENT BARACK OBAMA: ‘Only upon 
assuming the presidency did he hold an 
executive branch position, and I think 
his inexperience was apparent” (p. 324) 



but when he runs ads calling Racine a 
flip-flopper and highlights the fact that 
Racine is “divorced and childless," he is 
simply “drawing a distinction.” 

When Douglas focuses on health 
care reform, he’s taking a sober-minded 
approach to tackling the state’s fiscal 
problems. But when President Obama 
does the same, Douglas is mystified. 

“Frankly, I don’t understand why the 
president deemed this his top priority,” 
he writes of the Affordable Care Act “I 
guess he had constituencies to satisfy...” 

In Douglas’ eyes, that’s simply not 
the Vermont way. ® 

Contact: paul@sevendaysvt.com 
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On Pins and Needles: A Local Designer 
Is Ready to ‘Strut’ 


M elaney pettini moved from 
Portland, Ore., to Vermont 
10 years ago to get away from 
crowds. With a van and a 
vision — and her husband, faeryl rae 
— she longed for a different way of life. 
“Looking at the statistics, the entire state 
seemed comparable in size to the city of 
Portland,” Pettini says. “We didn’t know 
anyone there, so we got in our van and 
drove to the Green Mountain State.” 

Although she’s called Vermont home 
for nearly a decade, Hanksville resident 
Pettini, 32, is just starting to “sew” her 
oats in the local fashion scene. She never 
thought New Englanders would warm 
up to her clothing line, called Wings of 
Sin. “I haven’t experimented too much 
until this past year, because I always 
thought no one in Vermont would wear 


my stuff,” she explains. “They all wear 
Carhartts and mud boots." 

This Saturday, September 6, at strut 
— the south end art hop's popular fash- 
ion show — the woman who once shied 
away from swarms of people hopes to 
pack the tent. The rookie’s reverie will 
be realized when her models storm the 
stage in what she calls a “postapocalyp- 
tic” look. Pettini promises her models 
will do more than sashay down the 
runway, because they aren’t just pretty 
people; they’re also performance art- 
ists. A belly dancer, a Hula-Hooper and 
possibly an acrobat will aim to captivate 
the audience while also putting the 
focus on Wings of Sin fashion. Seven 
Days spoke with Pettini to learn more 
about the show she calls “a scene from 
Cirque du Soleil.” 


SEVEN DAYS: Did you always want to 
be a designer? 

MELANEY PETTINI: I started sewing 
when I was 8. My grandmother got me 
sewing lessons, and I became totally 
obsessed with it. Then she got me a 
sewing machine, and I never stopped. I 
used to live by a velvet mill, and they had 
a whole Dumpster that was nothing but 
velvet. Everything I made and wore for 
years was just head-to-toe velvet. 

SD: What inspires you? 

MP: Mostofmystuffis very much inspired 
by kind of, like, a postapocalyptic look. 
Also very woodland, and mythology is a 
huge factor — so a lot of my stuff is Norse 
inspired and inspired by the occult. 

SD: Who are your influences? My first 
impression is Mad Max — Beyond 
Thunderdome, The Road Warrior. You 
know the movie with Tina Turner, 
where everyone wore metallic, mul- 
lets and dark designs? 

MP: That's a huge influence. [Mad Max 
2:]The Road Warrior is one of my favorite 
movies. I watched those when I was a 
little kid. I was probably way too young 
to watch them, but I watched them 
anyways. I was obsessed with them and 
wanted to look like them so bad. I love 
that you said that. That made me very 
happy. Also, Wendy 0. Williams. She has 
been a big influence — fashion and her 
whole attitude was all a big deal for me. 

SD: Are you nervous for the big 

MP: I love doing fashion shows. For me, 
fashion shows and photo shoots are the 
most fun parts of my job, because I get 
to hang out with my friends — they’re all 
my models. I call the women “the She- 
Wolves of the Wasteland,” and the guys 
are “Sons of the Damned.” We get to 


dress up and put makeup on and prance 
around on a runway, and it’s fun. It will 
probably look like a scene from Cirque 
du Soleil. 

SD: How did you pay your bills before 
pursuing your passion for fashion? 

MP: Mostly jobs I hated [laughs], like a 
lot of clothing retail, working in fashion 
being a retail manager. For a while I was 
a community-outreach coordinator, 
which was pretty cool because I got to 
work with charities and such, and it is 
actually how I got my dog. I really didn’t 
think I would be able to do this full time 
from Vermont. 

SD: Do you draw your designs first, 
or go straight from the mind to 
material? 

MP: I do both — it depends on the day. 
I am not very good at drawing, so when 
I do draw something, I will say, “That 
looks so much better in my head.” 
Usually I would say I draw first, then 
break it down in my head. I don’t use 
patterns; I just measure and cut. 

SD: How did Wings of Sin take flight? 

MP: Strangely enough, I started out on 
eBay about a million years ago, when 
eBay was just actual regular people 
selling and not big warehouses. But then 
I found Etsy, and that was when Etsy first 
started out. Now I have an Etsy store, as 
well as my own wingsofsin.com. I was 
able to find all these likeminded people 
out there. Yay for internet making it a lot 
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Small (Town) Talk: Artists Bring 
a Salon-Style Series to Bristol 



I n the arts pecking order of Vermont | 
towns, Bristol is a bit of a bedroom 
community for Middlebury, which 
hosts major music and theater events 
at its college arts center and Town Hall 
Theater. In the opinion of Bristol-based 
pianist cynthia huabd, the easy drive has 
made Bristol residents into “consumers” 
of the larger Midd scene. 

So Huard and two Bristol friends, 
the theater couple diana bigelow and jim 
stapleton, decided to start a homegrown 
arts series that not only brings their town’s 
residents together but upends the whole 
consumer model for the arts. They’re call- 
ing it the BRISTOL FIRST-SUNDAY SALON SERIES. 

Yes, a salon — that is, a sharing of 
performances, ideas, conversation and 
refreshments among a small group of 
people in an intimate room, with no ob- 
ligation to pay. The salon will take place 
the first Sunday of every month, begin- 
ning with an evening of folk, jazz and 
classical music on September 7. 

“It’s like the 17th-century salons, 
minus the costumes,” says Bigelow, 
taking a seat in one of the comfy chairs 
she and her fellow salon founders have 
pulled into a circle in their chosen room 

— the WALKOVER GALLERY AND CONCERT ROOM, 

above the Main Street law office of at- 
torney karen lueders. Between its arched 
front window and small grand piano at 
the back, the long room can comfortably 
seat SO. 

Even more people filled the room last 
April to see a staged reading of David 
Mamet’s play Boston Marriage, which 
Bigelow directed. Huard recently ac- 
companied a singer there to a similarly 
packed crowd. 

“It was a great atmosphere, with 
lots of people I’d like to know,” recalls 
Huard, who already knows a good many 
through her longtime status as affiliate 
artist at Middlebury College and artistic 
director of the Rochester chamber music 
society, a free summer concert series in 
that town. “I turned to Diana and said it 
would be great to do something like this 
on a regular basis with people who are 
interested in the arts.” 

Bigelow and Stapleton helped found 
the village theater group the Bristol 
gateway players soon after they moved 
to town five years ago from Washington 
State. When Bigelow suggested the 
series idea to Lueders — who is also a 
classically trained pianist — Lueders 
brought up the salon model. 


“I said, ‘Don’t think I’m being pre- 
tentious here, but I’ve always wanted 
to have a salon where people talk about 
political ideas and the arts,”’ she re- 
calls. Bigelow loved the idea, and she 
and Stapleton, who has written plays 
about Aristophanes, Walt Whitman and 
an imagined meeting between Emily 
Dickinson and Henry David Thoreau, 
went online to learn the history of salons. 

While they originated in French high 
society, Bigelow explains, salons “later 
became open to the bourgeoisie and 
then the proletariat. They became very 
open to the public.” 

“We're trying to recreate that, but it 
depends on the people, the participants,” 
Stapleton comments. 

This Sunday’s salon features three 
20-minute performances, by father- 
son fiddle-guitar duo david gusakov and 

NATE WALLACE-GUSAKOV; jaZZ pianist CHUCK 

miller; and Huard with fellow classical 
pianist sadie brightman and soprano au 
dawson gibson. Between them, partici- 
pants will be asked to talk about “what 
music makes you think of, what you 
feel,” Huard says. 

“It will be interesting to see what 
dynamic evolves. Will people go off into 
little groups?” wonders Stapleton. 

Salons in October and November will 
feature theater performances; one-act 
plays by David Ives and a play by Carol 
Rocamora based on the love letters 
of Anton Chekhov and Olga Knipper. 
December’s salon will involve children 
in a musical program. Future plans 
include a comedy improv night where, 
says Bigelow, “we’re interested to ask 
what is funny to you — what strikes your 
funny bone." 

There will be a donation box, but the 
salon hosts don’t plan to compensate 


themselves or the other performers. 
Says Huard, “I wouldn’t want to, anyway, 
because I think that would change it. 
It would be less participatory. It's the 
concept of sharing” that’s important. 
The series' motto, “Come as you are, pay 
what you can, say what you think,” bor- 
rows its first two clauses from the motto 
of another community-oriented arts 
group, scrag mountain music, which was 
started in Warren by Huard's friend mary 
bonhag and her husband, evan premo. 

Lueders is also essentially donating 
her upstairs gallery. When she opened 
it 10 years ago to what she calls Bristol’s 
“rich cultural community, so vibrant and 
active and interesting,” she intended sales 
from artwork to offset the cost of owning 
the space. (A photography exhibit by 
Lester C. Anderson currently lines the 
walls.) But sales “completely stopped 
after 2007, 2008 hit. [The gallery] has 
really become not only a freebie but an 
out-of-pockety,” Lueders says, laughing. 
“It doesn't work out economically, but it 
does work out culturally and civically.” 

The Bristol First-Sunday Salon Series 
is altogether an act of generosity, but its 
founders see it differently. “Well, it ben- 
efits us, too,” insists Huard. “It gets us to 
be social, and it gives us a reason we have 
to get together.” 

“And we get applause," adds Stapleton 
with a smile. “Which is not an insignifi- 
cant thing.” ® 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1 -week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 
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For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 

at ( 802 ) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 
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our used inventory is stacked 
Tradc-In-Tuesday is now live! 
come upstairs & check us out 

9000 

34 Church Street Marketplace 
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COMIN' 

ATCHA! 


FRONT ROW, left to right: Don Eggert, Rev. Diane Sullivan, Colby Roberts. 
Pamela Polston, Paula Routly, Michelle Brown 


SECOND ROW, left to right: Alice Levitt, Cathy Resmer, Matt Weiner. 
Paul Heintz, Matthew Roy. Michael Bradshaw, Andrea Suozzo 


THIRD ROW, left to right: Bobby Hackney Jr.. Courtney Copp, 
Kathryn Flagg, Alicia Freese, Ashley DeLucco, Hannah Palmer Egan, 
Rufus, John James, Britt Boyd 


Seven Days turns 19 this week and is 
still growing. Thanks to our readers 
and advertisers for another solid year. 

Please join us for our birthday party 
and the South End Art Hop this Friday, 
September 5, 5-10 p.m. 

Well be in a tent at the Citizen Cider 
parking lot on Pine Street. 


FOUTH ROW, left to right: Robyn Birgisson, Corey Grenier, Cheryl 
Brownell, Ashley Cleare, Neel Tandan, Logan Pintka, Ken Picard 

FIFTH ROW, left to right: Aaron Shrewsbury, Brooke Bousquet, 

Margot Harrison, Eva Sollberger 

IN LINE FOR POPCORN: Xian Chiang-Waren, Mark Davis, Ethan de Seife, 
Dan Bolles. Steve Hadeka, Meredith Coeyman, Marisa Keller, 

Julia Atherton, Kristen Hutter 

RUNNING THE PROJECTOR: Matthew Thorsen 


THANKS TO the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts for saving us seats. 
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An 18-Foot Metal Totem 
Rises to Greet Art Hoppers 



“When I was a kid, ray grandmother and 
I would make totem poles out of boxes," 
Vendituoli says. He came away from a 
trip to New York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art impressed by the New 
Guinea ancestor poles (also known as 
bis poles) on which figures stand atop 
each other. And the name? It’s from a 
Sanskrit chant, Vendituoli explains. 

According to an online search, wa- 
heguru means “wonderful teacher,” but 
its most common usage is as a greeting 
among Sikhs. Whatever. “I just imagined 
[the figures] as guys dancing around a 
pole,” Vendituoli says. 

If the sculpture is multicultural in 
influence, its innards are as prosaic as a 
flagpole, shovel heads and car springs. 
The enormous, 400-pound wheel that 
anchors the sculpture's base is from 
a farm vehicle. A big piece of its infra- 
structure was found in the Winooski 
River. That rusted-tank thing: old lawn 
flattener, Vendituoli confides. We sug- 
gest “Waheguru” be translated as “old 
junk reborn as wonderful thing.” 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


L ast year, attendees 

Of the SOUTH END 
ART HOP, as well as 
daily commuters 
on Burlington’s Pine Street, 
couldn't help but notice 
an enormous rhinoceros 
ensconced just north of 

CONANT METAL & LIGHT. Made 

of scrap-metal parts, includ- 
ing former farm machinery, 
the formidable creature 
was the handiwork of artist 
and Conant employee tyler 
vendituoli. As he told Seven 
Days at the time, the rhino, 
named Ogden, weighed 
some 3,000 pounds. And he 
was for sale, for $10,000. 

Ogden was a hard act 
to follow, but this year 
Vendituoli, 27, just may have 
done it — at least in height. 
“Waheguru” is 18 feet tall 
and consists of seven figures 
— three at the bottom, three 
more standing on those, and, 
at the top, an acrobatic figure 
doing a handstand. Sited in the same 
location as Ogden, the piece might not 
be done until after Art Hop, he says, but 
that's not evident to the casual viewer. 

Vendituoli hasn’t yet decided on a 
price. In fact, he says, “This year I’m 
not really thinking about selling it, or 
who should buy it.” He’s just focused on 
making it. 


IF THE SCULPTURE IS 
MULTICULTURAL IN INFLUENCE, 

IIS INNARDS ARE AS PROSAIC 
AS A FLAGPOLE, SHOVEL 
HEADS AND CAR SPRINGS. 


Once again, Vendituoli built his 
sculpture from scrap and found metal. 
Its central piece is a flagpole he got at 
ReSOURCE right next door — a year 
and a half ago. “I wasn’t sure what to do 
with it,” he says, so he stuffed it in one 
of his two cubbyholes in the Conant 
basement. 

When ideas for “Waheguru" began to 
take shape, one of them bubbled up from 
memories of a childhood experience. 



KARA WALKER 

harper’s pictorial history of 

THE CIVIL WAR (ANNOTATED) 



OPENS SEPTEMBER 2 



This exhibition is supported by the Kalkin Family Exhibitions Endowment Fund, 
Lillian and Billy Mauer, and the Contemporary Art Fund. 
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COMMUNITY IS 
BETTER AT 
SUGARBUSH 


i $99 2014/15 Boomer Midweek Pass 

Ages 65+. Valid M - F, non-holiday. 

$349 2014/15 For20s Pass 

Ages 19 - 29. Add Mad River Glen, +$80. 

$599 2014/15 Mt. Ellen 7 Pass 

Youth 12 and under FREE. 


2014/15 All Mountain 7 Pass 

Youth 12 and under FREE. 


Hurry, prices increase after 9/10/14. Call 800.53.SUGAR or visit sugarbush.com and 


get yours today. 




f-|ACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW I 


Prom Date 


ermont is so lush. I’m from 
Texas, just outside of Dallas, 
and we're dry as a bone.” 

My customer, Morgan 
McGee, was speaking from the shotgun 
seat. At the airport, I had offered my 
customary “You can sit in the front if 
you like, whatever’s more comfortable 
for you,” and she, like 90 percent of my 
airport clients, took me up on it. I don't 
know what cabbies do across the country, 
but it’s certainly a Vermont thing. We’re 
relaxed and informal that way. 

“This is my second summer visit 
here," Morgan continued. “I’m a physi- 
cal therapist, and these training sessions 
offer advanced certification.” 

I might have guessed that profession, I 
thought. This woman positively glowed 
with physical energy. She was beautiful, 
too, with olive skin, a trim figure and 
long, straight black hair parted in the 
middle. If not for her height — not much 
over five feet — she could have told me 
she was a Dallas Cowboys cheerleader 
and I would've believed it. 

“So tell me about life in Texas,” I asked, 
laying the groundwork for a relaxed and 
informal chat. We were cruising down 
Hinesburg Road en route to Bristol, with 
about a half hour of drive time to go. “You 
got family down there? Your moms and 
pops still kickin’ it?” 

Morgan chuckled. “Oh, Moms and 
Pops are still kickin’ it, all right, but they 
moved to Oklahoma a few years ago. My 
mom has only a sister in her family, but 
my stepdad comes from a ginormous 
Irish American tribe, most of whom live 
around Tulsa. I have mad numbers of 
aunts and uncles and cousins.” 

“That’s great,” I said. “It's nice to be 


a member of a tribe. What about your 
biological dad? Is he still in the picture?” 

“That’s another long story. My 
grandfather — my mom’s father — was 
a traveling musician. He played with 
Elvis, Willie Nelson — just about every- 
body, really. Unfortunately, he was also 
an alcoholic, with all the heartache that 


a musician who played with my grand- 
dad, and that’s how Mom met him. Mom 
was a total wild child, an out-of-control 
teenager, but her life turned around com- 
pletely when I was conceived. 

“She told me that, when I came along, 
she knew she had to ditch my dad and get 
her life together. And when I was a year 
old, she met my stepdad, who turned out 
to be a great husband and an awesome 

Morgan paused to laugh before 
adding, “And that, my friend, is my story.” 

“It’s a really good story” I said. “What 
about your birth father? Did he ever 
remarry?” 

“Oooh, yeah" she replied. “Three 
times, each go-round with a younger 
woman. His current wife is younger than 

“That’s got to be weird for you.” 

“No, I’m way past all of that. Maybe 
I’d feel differently if I didn’t have such a 
great stepfather. Anyway, I just hope he 
finds some happiness in life.” 


“That’s a wonderful place you’ve 
come to,” I said. “You seem to be at peace 
with the family drama. I mean, every 
family’s got its drama, right?” 

We were quiet for a while as we mo- 
tored through Monkton. I kept it slow, 
knowing the state police frequently 
ticket along this stretch. You think you’re 
safe, off the beaten track, and that’s when 
they nab you. They’re quite wily. 


"Talking about family,” Morgan said 
with a sigh, “my grandfather on my step- 
dad’s side is probably on his deathbed. 
Most of the family is gathered there with 
him. I have this image of him surrounded 
by his grandkids and great-grandkids, 
being called to heaven by my grandma, 
who died five years ago. I take a lot of 
comfort in that.” 

“Wow, that’s a great vision. That 
would be the way to go, wouldn’t it?” 

“All these stoic Irishmen,” she con- 
tinued with a laugh. “I’m so much more 
emotional and expressive coming from 
my mom's Italian and Mexican side. 
They don’t know quite what to make 
of me, but from the beginning they ac- 
cepted me and my mom into the family 
with open arms...” 

Morgan was crying now, softly. 
“Sorry,” she said. “But, you know...” 

“I know,” I said. 

We arrived at a large house on a flow- 
ery side street in Bristol. I don’t think it 
was an official B&B, but in these days of 


Airbnb, there's a lot of informal renting of 
rooms going on. The owner, a handsome, 
middle-aged woman in garden overalls 
and work boots, greeted Morgan with a 
big hug and “Great to see you again.” 

“You know” the owner added, “Barry 
is still talking about last year and what 
you did for him.” 

“Oh, it was nothing,” Morgan said. 
“He’s a great kid.” 

“Did you tell your cabdriver about it?” 

“Gosh, no,” Morgan said, shaking her 
head and smiling. 

“Well," the owner began, stepping 
closer to my open window. “The last time 
Morgan stayed here, my son had just 
been turned down by this girl he liked 
to go to the junior prom. He was so sad 
and feeling so low. Morgan heard about 
it and volunteered to go to the dance as 
his date! An older hottie! Let me tell you, 
that evening boosted his self-esteem, 
like, a thousand percent. It really raised 
his ‘social profile,’ as they say.” 

“Is that right?” I said. “Hey, Miss 
McGee — next week is the annual 
Cabdriver’s Summer Ball, and I was 
wondering..." 

“Next week?” Morgan asked. “Hang 
on a sec — let me check my calendar.” © 

All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect 
privacy. 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


Are scarecrows effective? They've been 
around for a long time, but has anyone 
ever done a study to see if they work? 

Claude Paquin 



L et me answer your 
questions in reverse 

1. Yes. 2. No. 

End of column? Don’t be 
silly. You’ve just framed your 
query too narrowly. What you 
really want to know about is 
progress in bird-scaring tech- 
nology. This is a more interest- 
ing subject than one might sup- 
pose. As evidence I submit some 
headings from an avian-control 
monograph dug up by my as- 
sistant Una: “Shotguns and 
Rifles with Live Ammunition”; 
"Pyrotechnics”; “Rockets and 
Mortars”; “Lasers.” 

There’s also a section titled 
“Scarecrows,” which speaks 
disparagingly of traditional 
devices but more warmly of 
“a human-like scarecrow that 
popped up from a double pro- 
pane cannon [which] was very 
successful in keeping black- 
birds from feeding over 4-6 
acres of sunflowers.” 

And here we slicks thought 
farming was dull. Who knew? 
The facts: 

• There have been several 
studies of scarecrows, more 
commonly termed “man- 
nequins” or “effigies” in the 
technical literature, presum- 
ably because it sounds more 
scientific. As one might 


deduce given the scarcity of 
actual working scarecrows, 
as opposed to the showbiz 
variety (seriously, have you 
ever seen one?), the old- 
fashioned stuffed dummy 
doesn't accomplish much. 
One series of tests with man- 
nequins protecting a simu- 
lated soybean field from 
doves found each scarecrow 
could protect between 0.03 
to 0.06 acres. You’d need at 
least 16 scarecrows per acre, 
or more than 10,000 per 
square mile, and even then 
they’d lose effectiveness 
once the birds got used to 

Some claim you can improve 
your scarecrows’ effective- 
ness by tarting them up 
with reflective streamers 
or pinwheels, though little 
payoff has been documented 
for this. Getting more ambi- 
tious, you can rig them to 
move, make noise, or both. 
Lest you think the propane- 
powered version referred to 
above solves your bird issues 
once and for all, be aware 
that some species, black- 
birds in particular, may dis- 
play a maddening tenacity. 
In one set of tests artillery- 
backed scarecrows reduced 
bird damage 84 percent, 


but in another it was just 
8 percent. Population size 
may be a factor: One flock of 
blackbirds was estimated to 
number 46,000, which may 
not recall the glory days of 
the passenger pigeon but is 
still a lot of birds. 

As you may deduce from the 
tenor of the discussion up to 
this point, in bird-shooing 
the smart money’s on shock 
and awe, although selective 
slaughter also has its advo- 
cates. For example, in the 
discussion of live ammuni- 
tion referred to above, we 
learn that shooting at and 
thus killing unwanted birds 
is a common control strat- 
egy but “is done mainly to 
reinforce the effectiveness 
of nonlethal bird scaring de- 
vices that are also in use.” In 
other words: bird terrorism. 
The experts, you’ll (I hope) 
be pleased to note, don’t 
think much of this plan’s 
deterrent value, in part be- 
cause with live ammo the 
noise is loudest at the gun. In 
contrast, pyrotechnics, the 
preferred technology, deliv- 
ers the noise to the birds. 
Other bird-scaring options 
include aircraft engine noise, 
horns and air-raid sirens, 
electronic noisemakers of 


kinds, broadcast 
predator calls, hawk kites 
and balloons, stuffed 
predators, real predators 
(falcons), radio-controlled 
model aircraft, dyes, 
_ smoke, chemical repel- 
lents, magnets, water 
spray, microwaves and — re- 
member this one — tall grass. 
The question of impor- 
tance, of course, is: What 
works? A study conducted for 
the Aerodrome Safety Branch 
of Transport Canada (Harris 
and Davis, 1998) — which I 
cite partly for its thorough- 
ness (much of the preceding 
information was drawn from 
it) and partly because in 40- 
plus years of columns this 
is my first excuse to use the 
word aerodrome — says the fol- 
lowing techniques are highly 
recommended: 

• Habitat modification. An 
example described at length 
is the abovementioned tall 
grass, which many (though 
not all) bird species avoid 
because it hides both food 
(worms and such) and pred- 
ators. One concedes that in 
suburbia tall grass around 
the homestead isn’t going to 
endear you to the neighbors. 

• Physical barriers. The fol- 
lowing method has a certain 
grim interest: An over- 
head grid of monofilament 
line spaced at intervals of 


anywhere from 1.5 to 12 
meters. Although the gaps 
are wide enough for birds 
to pass through, the grid’s 
“deterrent effect ... is quite 
pronounced," we read. 
What’s more, it stays pro- 
nounced — that is, the birds 
don’t become blase about 
the grid — for a reason that a 
moment’s thought will make 
obvious: “The unexpected 
encounter of a bird with a 
thin, difficult-to-see line has 
a startling effect.” 

Too cruel? Another recom- 
mendation from Harris and 
Davis is bird balls, which 
isn’t the schoolyard insult 
juvenile minds may imagine 
but rather is the practice of 
concealing bodies of water 
with a surface layer of four- 
inch plastic spheres, which 
might be a great idea at aero- 
dromes but aesthetics-wise 
does a real number on the 
koi pond. 

Good old shock and awe, 
including pyrotechnics 
and shooting. Falcons and 
broadcast distress calls also 
get high marks but — you’ll 
notice a theme here — tend 
to freak out the homeown- 
ers’ association. Thus the 
dilemma evident to strate- 
gists since Machiavelli’s day: 
politically acceptable but 
ineffective versus drastic but 
does the job. 
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S ummer-separated friends run 
across lawns with outstretched 
arms. Skateboarders zip along 
the sidewalks that crisscross 
the green. The campus of Johnson State 
College is so lush and the sunshine so 
vivid on a late August morning that even 
the first-year students appear more ex- 
cited than anxious. 

You’d never know “an imperfect 
storm” is brewing, as Castleton State 
College president Dave Wolk describes 
the challenges facing Johnson and the 
entire Vermont State College system. 
Diminished funding and dropping en- 
rollment numbers are making it increas- 
ingly difficult for Vermont's consortium 
of colleges to fulfill its mission: to edu- 
cate and train Green Mountain residents 
so they can find work and pay taxes 
without leaving the state. 

Largely because of the price tag, 
the Vermont State College system 
— Johnson, Castleton and Lyndon state 
colleges, Vermont Technical College and 
the 12-campus Community College of 
Vermont — educates more than twice as 
many Vermonters as does the University 
of Vermont. Last fall, UVM had 2,966 
full-time, in-state undergraduates; in 
the same semester, the state colleges 
enrolled more than 10,000 Vermonters, 
5,921 of whom were full-time students 
atCCV. 

Vermonters pay $9,600 a year to 
attend Johnson State; multiply that by 
four, and the total is still less than asingle 
year's tuition at an elite private school 
such as Stanford or Harvard. In-state 
tuition at UVM is $14,184; out-of-staters, 
who account for nearly 68 percent of 
UVM’s student body, pay $35,832. 

“Johnson’s fairly inexpensive, so 
that was my main reason for coming 
here,” says Seth Chornyak, a sophomore 
from Richmond, who was having lunch 
in the cafeteria with Miranda Bergin 
and Ashley Morrissette. Chornyak, a 
photojournalism major, said his older 
brother went to George Washington 
University and “racked up a lot of debt 
in his first couple of years.” He reasoned, 


“I thought I’d save money by going to a 
state school.” 

Price is the object in the Vermont 
State College system, which the state 
legislature has charged to provide afford- 
able higher education to Vermonters. 
Yet that same legislature's funding for 
the VSC has diminished precipitously 
over the last several decades. In 1980, 
state funding accounted for half of VSC’s 




COLLEGE TRY 

Are Vermont's beleaguered state schools still fulfilling their public mission? 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 






consistently ranks 
of the list in stat 
public colleges. 

“The way we fund public, post- 


3 percent. Vermont post-secondary education available to 
or near the bottom previously underserved populations, 
appropriations for New York's SUNY system predates 
Vermont’s by 14 years. The University 
System of New Hampshire started in 


ondary education is the least progressive 1963. 


thing in the state,” says Vermont Tech 
interim president Dan Smith. 

In May, Gov. Peter Shumlin signed a 
law that aims to restore the 50-50 fund- 
ing ratio of yesteryear. But until that law’s 
provisions take effect — and there are no 
official deadlines — the VSC’s constitu- 


The affiliation among VSC colleges 
was relatively loose until the late 1970s, 
when the organization’s board of trust- 
ees — nine gubernatorial appointees, 
one student representative and five state 
legislators — began strengthening ties. 
In the centralized model adopted i 


it schools will effectively be treading 1977, the board took on oversight of all of 


a moment when 
more and more Americans 
are questioning whether a 
college education is even 

Meanwhile, enrollment 
at VSC schools is trending 
downward system-wide: In 
2013, 436 fewer students 
enrolled than in 2008. 

Says State Sen. Ginny 
Lyons (D-Chittenden), a 
sponsor of the bill and part- 
time professor at CCVs 
Williston campus: “If we 
underfund these institu- 
tions, we’re pulling the rug 
out from under our future.” 

History 101 


THE LEAST 


VSC’s financial, academic 
and personnel matters, 
which would be adminis- 
tered by the office of the 
chancellor. 

In the early 2000s, 
leaner budgets changed 
things. The chancellor's 
office still carries out cer- 
tain administrative func- 
tions for all VSC schools 
— payroll, institutional 
research and so on — but 
in the new millennium, 
the individual colleges 
have greater autonomy. 
Each school individually 
recruits students, hires 
faculty, receives accredi- 
tation and administers 
its academic programs. 
The Vermont State College system Outgoing chancellor Tim Donovan 


THING IN 
THE STATE. 

DAN SMITH, 
INTERIM PRESIDENT, 
VERMONT TECH 


s created by a 1961 legislative ; 
that decreed it would be “supported i: 
whole or in substantial part with s 


refers to his office in its current state as 
“holding company.” 

At the same time, the VSC began tt 


funds.” But with the exception of CCV, encourage greater collaboration. A key 
its constituent colleges have longer 
histories. Castleton State, initially 
chartered as a grammar school in 1787, for what Donovan calls “a free flow of 
s a girls’ seminary for much of the credits” among then 


mple: The schools share a c 
;e-numbering system, which allows 


Although each of the five schools 
keeps its own tuition revenue, it simply 
receives one-fifth of the overall legisla- 
tive appropriation for state colleges, and 
administers those monies as it sees fit. 

That means CCV, with 12 cam- 


19th century, and in 1867 became 
teaching college. Johnson and Lyndon, 
founded in 1828 and 1911, respectively, 
also served to train educators. Vermont 
Technical College was founded in 
1866 as the Vermont Agricultural and 
Technical Institute. 

The consortium’s 1962 creation was 
part of one of the most important educa- cupies a single, rural campus. “You c 
tional movements in American history, make the case that it’s illogical, but 
the establishment of state-funded col- 
leges that aimed to make affordable college try »f 
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some regards it’s as logical as anything," 

Donovan says. He adds that the even 
division has eliminated all the “game- 
playing" around budgeting. And, he 
notes, “We’re down to a level of money 
that, in some regards, is not worth fight- 
ing over.” 

Niche Programs 

Though each state college tends to 
attract students from its own region faculty — 
of Vermont, they all draw from the titioners,” 
same statewide applicant pool, making Kerivan, who teaches “pretty much 
some amount of variation in identity an every writing course the college offers” 
economic necessity. at its Morrisville location, is also a jour- 

All five VSC schools nalist and an innkeeper, 

are career oriented, but That real-world experi- 


overall mission, which, as she puts it, 
“has always been about access ... How 
do we help more Vermonters access 
college?” 

CCV also distinguishes itself by 
eschewing the traditional residential 
model and by employing only part-time 
instructors are “prac- 
Judy calls them. Shawn 


Vermont Tech is uniquely 
hands-on. At its central 
campus in Randolph and 
its expanding campus 
in Williston, the school 
offers majors in such 
fields as engineering 
technology, dental hy- 
giene and agriculture. 

Although Vermont 
_ , V ,. CHANi 

Teen oners online TIM DC 

courses in several fields, 

CCV is the real trail- 

blazer in online education. The school 

offered its first online course in 1996, 


he says, “gives the 
faculty who teach there 
a lot of credibility to be 
in the community, doing 
what we’re teaching.” 

The other three 
schools in the VSC 
system are all liberal arts 
colleges with comparable 
enrollments and wide- 
VAN ranging course offerings. 

As such, they've taken a 
finer-grained approach 
differentiating themselves. 

Castleton State, the largest of the 


when mailboxes were still crammed three, offers popular majors in such 


According to CCV president Joyce player in public opinion research with 
Judy, approximately 250 of CCV’s 1,000 its Castleton Polling Institute. It is also 
fall 2014 classes are online only, a figure the only VSC school to field an NCAA 
she calls “significant and growing.” Division III football team. 


For Judy, the commitment to online 
courses is simply an extension of CCV’s 


Johnson State has largely cast its lo 
with the arts, developing programs ii 



writing, performing arts and music; the 
school also recently renovated its per- 
forming arts center. Programs of study in 
business, public relations and teaching 
licensure also attract many majors. 

Joe Bertolino, the president of Lyndon 


State College, says that approximately 
80 percent of the school's students 
major in one of six “niche programs”; 
mountain recreation management, 
music business and industry, exercise 
science, an applied visual-arts program, 
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and its two most acclaimed courses of 
study: atmospheric sciences and elec- 
tronic journalism arts. The school has 
graduated several well-known meteo- 
rologists. In August, NewsPro magazine 
ranked Lyndon’s journalism program 


10th best in the country, just below such 
perennial heavyweights as Syracuse and 
Columbia. 
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For Bertolino, niche specialization is 
more than just a way to make his school 
stand out in a crowded field. It's a way 
to cope with the steep decline in state 
funding. “No one is expecting additional 
funding from the state,” he says. “It’s not 
gonna happen ... We have no choice but 
to be more efficient in our practice, and 
to make some really tough decisions. 
We’re not going to be all things to all 
people. Here are our top programs, and 
that's OK. That’s who we are.” 


Adapt — or Else 

“Let me give you both of my cards,” says 
Tim Donovan in his Montpelier office, 
located in an unassuming building across 
the parking lot from Hunger Mountain 
Co-op. One card is for his official job, 
from which he'll resign on December 
31. The second reads, in big, bold letters, 
“KEEP SMILING.” 

The outgoing chancellor may be an 
optimist, but he’s also a pragmatist. He 
doesn’t minimize VSC’s challenges. 
His job, though, is to keep the system 
functioning, even in the face of cuts 
and surprise setbacks. For example, the 
legislature approved a small boost for 
the VSC budget in May, only to reverse it 
in August when a downgraded revenue 
projection prompted a $30 million state- 
wide budget rescission. 

Donovan has gone on record saying 
any further reductions would force 
the VSC consortium to make cuts of 
its own — in personnel. So far, VSC has 
enacted no system-wide firings, but 
certain schools have made smaller-scale 
cutbacks. Vennont Tech, for instance, 
recently eliminated six staff positions 
and elected not to hire replacements for 
two retiring faculty members. 

In 38 years holding various positions 
in the VSC system, Donovan has seen it 
all. “The path through ... ebbs and flows in 
enrollment or funding or economic condi- 
tions," he says, “is constantly reinventing 
the things that you do to carry out your 
mission. That’s just part of the deal. You 
either adapt to those things or you don’t — 
and the alternative isn't very good.” 

In 2009, a legislative task force inves- 
tigated consolidating two or more VSC 
schools, and concluded that any minimal 
gains in operational efficiency would be 
offset by losses in each school’s particu- 
lar culture and identity. Donovan, no fan 
of consolidation, also notes that because 
the colleges are significant revenue driv- 
ers in their respective towns and coun- 
ties, the economic impacts of consolida- 
tion could be devastating. 



Unlike small private schools and large 
state schools, the VSC system does not 
have a history of attracting private do- 
nations; alumni gifts constitute a small 
percentage of their operating budgets, 
and they all have small endowments. 
The only way to make up the deficits is 
to increase tuition. Castleton president 
Wolk says with regret that his school, 
for example, has found it necessary' to 
raise the price tag every year for the last 
dozen years. Barbara Murphy, president 
of Johnson State College, says, “No one 
wants to raise tuitions, but it’s about the 
only variable we have that the board can 
control.” 

Harder to control: the negative en- 
rollment trend. In the fall of 2009, VSC 
students, including out-of-state ones, 
numbered 13,170; last year, that dropped 
to 12,656. Enrollment at Vermont Tech 
has declined about 10 percent over the 
last three years. 

The dwindling numbers can be ex- 
plained in part by a larger demographic 
trend: declines in state birth rates and 
overall population. Daniel Hurley, asso- 
ciate vice president for government rela- 
tions and state policy at the Washington, 
D.C.-based American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, provided 



an illustrative fact sheet. It shows that 
Vermont peaked in its production of 
high school graduates in academic year 
2007-2008 and projects a decline of 27 
percent — to about 2,500 graduates — by 
2022-2023. 

Hurley calls the situation in Vermont 
“alarming.” On one hand, he notes, the 
demographics are dipping and state 
college tuition is rising; on the other, 
the state has a need for an increasingly 
skilled labor force. 

“Those are huge conflicting forces 
that will largely determine the state’s 
future: economically, democratically, 
societally,” Hurley says. “It’s frankly in- 
cumbent upon state political leaders of 
all stripes and persuasions to realize the 
data that is at hand, and to try to address 
college affordability as part of a broad, 


sweeping plan to boost the prospects for 
economic prosperity' in the future.” 

Because They’re 
Scrappy 

“Scrappy” is the word that several VSC 
administrators use to characterize the 
system’s resilience. 

“We do a lot with not too much public 
support,” says Johnson State College 
president Murphy, “which has made 
us be a very hardworking, committed 
system. It’s an inspiring place to work.” 

It’s also been a workplace that’s put 
a premium on creative solutions, as ad- 
ministrators have had to devise system- 
wide programs to boost enrollment and 
tuition. One of these is the multipronged 
Dual Enrollment Program, which allows 
academically gifted Vermont high school 
students to take two tuition-free courses 
at any VSC school. Credits earned count 
toward high school graduation, as well 
as toward the student’s college educa- 
tion, should he or she choose a college in 
the VSC system. 

A program at Vermont Tech, the 
Vermont Academy of Science and 
Technology, allows talented, science- 
minded high school seniors to take a 


full year of courses, tuition-free, at that 
college — and essentially skip freshman 

Other solutions to the budget and 
enrollment crunches have emerged 
at the individual colleges. In addition 
to Lyndon State’s niche programs, 
Bertolino is focused on attracting more 
international students and, by offering 
evening and weekend classes, courting 
local “nontraditional students.” 

In offering several low-residency 
graduate programs, Castleton State 
has taken a page from the play- 
book of private Vermont 
colleges such as Goddard 
College and Vermont 
College of Fine Arts. 

Now, students can get an 
MA in arts administra- 
tion or an MS in athletic 
leadership there. 

Johnson State's Murphy 
recalls a recent "really hard 
decision” to shut down an underused 
daycare center on campus. “People un- 
derstood the decision,” she says, “but it 
was very unpopular. We are not in the 
business of offering childcare.” 

WHAT YOU'RE SEEING IS 
AGRADUAL PRIVATIZATION 



Of all the state colleges, CCV seems 
to be in the best position. Its tuition 
rates are the lowest in the system, and its 
endowment has doubled in the last five 
years, to $1.8 million. Approximately 
40 percent of its graduates carry zero 
debt, according to associate dean of 
enrollment services Pam Chisholm. 
But CCV still pinches pennies, by such 
measures as using open-source course- 
ware for online classes. More crucial to 
the bottom line is another policy: Of all 
VSC schools, CCV is the strictest about 
canceling courses if they do not attain a 
certain level of enrollment. 

Public to Private? 

What is the future of the VSC system? In 
light of flagging state support, “I think 
the question becomes, ‘To what extent 
do you behave like public institutions?”’ 
says Donovan. “One of the things we saj' 
here is that we’re no longer a publicly 
funded institution, but we remain a 
publicly missioned institution. Is there a 
limit to one’s ability to do that? Sure, but 
I don’t know what that limit is.” 


Several constituent schools already 
collaborate with businesses. CCV, for 
instance, has found a willing partner 
in telecommunications giant Comcast, 
which is interested in building up a 
workforce of skilled college graduates. 
The school teaches classes for Comcast 
employees at the company’s South 
Burlington facility; Comcast’s tuition- 
benefits program assists with students’ 
course expenses. 

The mutually beneficial arrange- 
ment stops short of privatization. 
Rut Castleton president Wolk 
isn’t afraid to use that word. 
“What you’re seeing, not 
just in Vermont but es- 
pecially in Vermont, is 
a gradual privatization 
of public education,” he 
says. “This has a been 
a discussion at UVM for 
years. Is the university public 
or private, given [the state’s] very 
low level of support?" 

Wolk says he doesn’t have the 
answer; neither does he suggest that 
his or any other VSC college should 
“behave” more like a private institution. 
Rather, he expresses a sentiment that 
crops up again and again in conversa- 
tions with those who work in and care 
about Vermont’s state colleges: The leg- 
islature needs to figure this out, and fast. 

“It would be helpful to know [from] 
state policy leaders — the governor, 
the legislators — what does Vermont 
want out of its public higher-education 
system?” says Wolk. “Do they want one or 
more of us to privatize? Do they want us 
to try to make it on our own ... with some 
flexibility on tuition? Should we market 
our colleges more and more to out-of- 
state students, which is what UVM has 
done? Those are the questions that have 
evolved from this imperfect storm.” 

Caught in that storm are the students 
themselves. Miranda Bergin, one of the 
students dining with Seth Chornyak 
in the Johnson State cafeteria, has an 
older sister at the same school. For 
families who send more than one child 
to Johnson State, the school offers a 25 
percent break on one sibling's tuition. 
Last year, Bergin’s parents paid for some 
of her tuition; this year, she’s covering it 
all herself. Splitting the tuition discount 
with her sister saves Bergin $600 per 
semester. The rest comes from a part- 
time job. Like Chornyak, Bergin works 
weekends at Best Buy in Williston. 

“It’s awful to think about,” Bergin 
says, “but it kind of feels like everyone 
in this room is in debt until God knows 
when.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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BA or Total BS? 

An Essex firm grades online degree programs on cost and credibility 


W hen John Barone was 
hired as superintendent of 
the Milton Town School 
District in January 2011, 
school officials were so wowed by his 
credentials that he was the only one of 18 
applicants interviewed by the district's 
15-member search committee. As school 
board member Jim Lyons told the Milton 
Independent at the time of Barone’s 
hiring, “I think he’s just what our town 

What set Barone head and shoulders 
above the other candidates for the job? 
It may have been his 20-plus years of 
educational work experience, including 
five years as principal of Colchester 
Middle School and three as assistant 
superintendent at Barre Supervisory 

The academic degrees Barone cited 
on his resume probably helped, too. They 
included bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Castleton State College and a 
doctorate in educational administration 
— summa cum laude, no less — from 
Woodfield University. 

Evidently, no one on the school board 
or search committee bothered to vet 
Barone’s academic accomplishments. If 
they had, they might have discovered that 
Woodfield University isn’t accredited 
by any agency recognized by the U.S. 
Department of Education or the Council 
for Higher Education Accreditation. In 
fact, the Better Business Bureau gives 
Woodfield University an F rating based 
on 16 factors, including 48 complaints 
filed against the business, 34 of which 
are still outstanding with the consumer 
watchdog agency. 

Woodfield University gets an even 
worse evaluation from GetEducated. 
com, an Essex Junction-based company 
that ranks and rates more than 3,800 
online college degree programs based 
on their affordability and credibility. 
GetEducated.com describes Woodfield 
as a “degree mill,” or a phony university 
that sells college degrees and transcripts 
rather than a legitimate education. 
Like most degree and diploma mills, 
Woodfield offers instant credentials 
online and over the phone with no 
prerequisites other than a valid credit 
card and claims of “life experience.” 

GetEducated.com was founded 
in 1989 by CEO Vicky Phillips. A 
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psychologist and career counselor by 
training, Phillips designed and directed 
the first online counseling center 
for adult distance learners for AOL/ 
Electronic University Network. 

At the time Phillips launched her 
business, few Americans owned personal 
computers, took online classes or had 
even heard of the internet. Only three 
online MBA programs existed. Today, 
her company tracks 397 of them in the 
U.S. alone. 

When asked about Woodfield 
University, Phillips says it “doesn’t ring a 
bell,” though she isn’t surprised. As she 
points out, there are now hundreds, if not 
thousands, of degree mills plying their 
trade on the internet. The demand for 
fake academic credentials has exploded 
in recent years, she says, fueled in part by 
the global recession, highly competitive 
job markets and double-digit inflation 
in higher-ed costs, which have outpaced 
even those of health care. 

“Educational fraud is a billion-dollar- 
a-year industry worldwide,” Phillips says. 
“It is huge, because having educational 
credentials controls your life earnings 
and, increasingly, your job mobility and 
entry into professions.” 

According to GetEducated.com’s 
“diploma mill police” — the site’s second- 
most-popular link after its “best online 
colleges” recommendations — Woodfield 
is one of 20 known degree mills 
operated by the Organization for Global 
Learning Education, owned by Pakistani 
businessman Salem Kureshi. In August 
2012, a U.S. district court in Michigan 
ordered Kureshi and his codefendants 
to pay $22.7 million in damages to settle 
federal racketeering charges for selling 
more than 30,000 fake college degrees 
and high school equivalency diplomas. 

When reached by phone, Barone 
doesn't deny that he obtained his 
doctorate from Woodfield. But he 
claims it took him at least three years 
of work in his spare time, taking online 
courses, submitting “tons of writing” 
and assembling his research portfolio, 
then defending it via Skype. That said, 
Barone admits he received “some course 
credit” for his years of employment as an 
educator. 

In the past month, Barone has 
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removed any reference to Woodfield 
University (though not to the doctorate 
itself) from the school district's website, 
owing to what he calls “a falling out” 
with the company. 

“I have since learned that ... they have 
become nothing more than a diploma 
mill, where they’re just randomly 
handing out diplomas left and right,” he 
says. "As soon as I found that out, I told 
them that I don't want to be associated 
with a fraudulent university.” 

Barone isn’t the first Vermont 
official found to have a degree of 
dubious distinction. As the Valley News 
reported in October 2006, Joe Anthony 
of Chelsea, an Orange County assistant 
judge, claimed to hold bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in criminal justice 
management from Hamilton College. 
In fact, Anthony obtained his degrees 
from Hamilton University of Wyoming, 
a notorious diploma mill investigated 
by the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office for selling phony degrees to 
federal employees. 

A search of Linkedln, the business- 
oriented online social network, turns up 
at least 130 other people who tout degrees 
from Woodfield University. They include 
the president and CEO of an aerospace 
engineering firm in Orlando, Fla.; a fire 
protection designer in Columbus, Ohio; 
a submarine engineer in the United Arab 
Emirates; and a psychologist in Omaha, 
Neb., “specializing in anxiety, panic 
attacks and agoraphobia.” 

Phillips says it’s incredibly easy for 
professionals to burnish their resumes 
or curricula vitae online because, as she 
discovered, most degree mills don’t even 
verify the education or employment 
backgrounds on which their clients’ 
degrees are purportedly based. 

In June 2009, Phillips obtained a 
master’s of business administration from 
Rochville University for Chester Ludlow 
— her pug dog. Phillips simply typed 
him up a resume that claimed Chester 
had graduated from St. Johnsbury 
Academy and had life experience as a 
“food taster.” About a week after Phillips 
paid his tuition, Chester received 
his MBA via express mail from the 
United Arab Emirates. Rochville even 
included a card with a toll-free number 
that potential employers could call to 
“verify” Chester’s degree, coursework 
and GPA. 

“He has a transcript and a diploma that 
looks better than mine, with a gold seal,” 
Phillips says. “He did great in finance, but 
I never saw him crack a book.” 

Phillips notes that about 40 percent 
of the calls and emails GetEducated.com 



receives about degree mills come from 
people who want to know whether they 
can be arrested or fired for obtaining such 
a degree. Many inquire which mills have 
the most realistic-sounding credentials, 
so they won't get caught. In other words, 
she says, such degree seekers often know 
they're doing something unethical, if not 
illegal, and do it anyway. 

Phillips, whose staff members survey, 
rank and rate online degree programs 
based on objective measurements such as 
cost, reputation and student satisfaction, 
says that any institution that offers course 
credit and grades based on life experience 
is immediately suspect. She acknowledges 
that a few legitimate schools, including 
Thomas Edison State College in New 
Jersey and Charter Oak State College in 
Connecticut, help older adults document 
their careers and military experience for 
academic purposes. But she emphasizes 
that those schools are accredited 
by recognized agencies — not faux- 
accreditation mills owned and operated 
by the degree mill itself. 

Woodfield University claims its 
online degrees are accredited by the 
“renowned” Universal Accreditation 
Agency for Online Education, but 
the UAAOE is not listed on the U.S. 
Department of Education’s website of 
recognized accrediting agencies. 

In fact, bogus accreditation is just 
one component of the degree mills’ 
increasingly sophisticated scams. 
Contacted recently by this reporter, 
Woodfield University offered for sale not 
just the same doctorate as Barone’s but 
nine other supporting documents. They 
included two transcripts, four “verification 
letters,” one "certificate of distinction,” 
one "certificate of membership,” one 
“award of excellence” and — on my 


request — a summa cum laude-qualifying 
3.8 GPA. All of these materials were 
offered without any request to verify the 
caller’s (my) academic credentials or past 
employment. 

A company rep said that the degree 
would arrive within 15 days after 
Woodfield received its payment of a 
$750 “doctorate degree fee,” plus an 
additional “attestation fee” of $549. 
(No degree was purchased or received.) 
The rep also noted that a copy of the 
doctorate would be sent to the U.S. 
Department of State to be “endorsed” 
for overseas employment. 

“This is all part of the scam,” Phillips 
explains. Because these businesses can’t 
claim legitimate accreditations, she 
says, they typically use other, official- 
sounding words such as “certification," 
“endorsement,” “notarization" and 
“authentication” to make them appear 
credible. As she puts it, “It’s the classic 
shell game: ‘Look over here!”’ 

The scams are so lucrative, she 
adds, because in most states, including 
Vermont, it’s legal to cite academic 
credentials that don’t come from a 
legitimately accredited institution. 
Granted, in Vermont, school 
superintendents aren’t required to hold 
a doctorate — and Barone emphasizes 
that he didn't use his to qualify for his 
superintendent’s license It should also 
be noted that Barone’s other degrees, 
from Castleton State, are legitimate. 

What does the Milton Town School 
Board say about Barone’s dubious 
degree? Board chair Mary Knight says 
board members first learned of it back in 
April, when a local attorney representing 
a disgruntled former employee brought 
the issue to their attention. According 
to Knight, once Barone explained his 
experiences with Woodfield, “We were 
satisfied with his response. 

“We felt he was qualified, and still feel 
he’s qualified,” she adds, “so that’s as far 
as it’s gone.” Knight does admit, however, 
that the board never asked to see Barone’s 
dissertation or research portfolio. 

“I don’t feel like I did anything 
wrong,” Barone says. “I worked with 
this college, sent them a large amount 
of money and submitted the work. I feel 
like I earned the degree. 

“Having said that,” he adds, “I’m a 
licensed superintendent with a doctorate 
hanging on the wall from an unaccredited 
institution ... Maybe somebody learns 
from my experience.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Growing Ideas 

Learning from plants and stones at the Saint Michael's College Teaching Gardens 


I t might seem odd that a lover of chil- 
dren’s literature and a plant biologist 
would embark on a professional re- 
lationship. But for biology professor 
Mark Lubkowitz and education professor 
Valerie Bang-Jensen, both teachers at 
Saint Michael’s College, that was the only 
logical option. 

“So we made a garden. What else would 
you do?” Lubkowitz jokes. 

He’s referring to the Teaching Gardens 
at Saint Mike’s — a collection of gar- 
dens that spans the quad adjacent to the 
McCarthy Arts Center. The 10-year-old 
natural outdoor laboratory represents the 
collaboration of the two professors and the 
education, biology and applied linguistics 
departments. The gardens are designed 
to promote literature and literacy, Bang- 
Jensen’s specialty, and both professors 
have their students plan and cultivate 
the gardens each year as part of their 
coursework. 

As future teachers, Bang- Jensen’s 
education students need to be versed in 
every discipline, so she asked Lubkowitz to 
bring his perspective to one of her classes. 
The two realized that their students see 
things differently as a result of their train- 
ing. The professors decided to create an 
interdisciplinary freshman seminar called 
“Digging Down to the Roots: The Meaning 
of Gardens.” Their aim is to have under- 
grads solve what they call “an authentic 
problem” each semester. The problem? To 
make and maintain the gardens within the 
themes set by the two professors. 

For instance, the students will select 
books to represent in the gardens using 
plants that correspond to the story. The 
gardens feature classics such as The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz (poppy) as well 
as recent novels like The Hunger Games 
(primrose). 

On the first day of class, the professors 
have their students to get their hands dirty 
in the gardens. They enlist their other 
classes to further collaborate. Lubkowitz’s 
students bring botany and plant biology 
experience. “My class will have to work 
with Valerie’s class to do something they 
couldn’t have done on their own,” he 
explains. 

"Higher education is really good at 
focusing the way we see the world and cre- 
ating expertise, which is very appropriate,” 
Lubkowitz says. "At the same time, if you 
want to solve a complex problem, you have 
be able to communicate to other experts 
and see their perspective and integrate it 




The professors got their stone back 
that year, though "Weed” has since disap- 
peared again, apparently for good. 

Minor theft aside, Bang-Jensen and 
Lubkowitz are pleased with the garden’s 
first successful decade and are looking 
forward to the completion of a new addi- 
tion this month. 

“It’s a giant stone arch! It will be 
seven feet in the center," Lubkowitz says. 
“Imagine if a giant had built an arch and 
then pushed out the center piece. The 
plinth will be further out, so when you 
stand there you can see through.” 

Morrisville sculptor and stonemason 
Thea Alvin is creating the stone arch in an 
empty plot next to the gardens. The per- 
manent installation will require 28 pallets 
of stone and weigh 40 tons. With the help 
of students, Alvin aims to complete the 
sculpture in mid-September. 

In a phone conversation, Alvin explains 
that she’s using Pennsylvania fieldstone 
— a blue stone with a purple cast. “We 
wanted a contrast with the green of the 
gardens and the red of the brick,” she says. 
Alvin is known for her arches and other 
massive installations created from numer- 
ous pieces of stone; the New York Times 
featured her in an article last year. 

The Teaching Gardens are not the only 
thing Bang-Jensen and Lubkowitz have 
cultivated together. They coauthored a 
book titled Books in Bloom, published 
this year by the National Gardening 
Association. Heavily inspired by their 
garden of the same name, it is intended to 
teach children about science and provides 
lesson plans for elementary school teach- 
ers through an interdisciplinary lens. 

At Saint Michael’s, Bang-Jensen and 
Lubkowitz hope that their gardens will 
continue to grow, but joke that future care- 
takers “probably haven’t been hired yet." 
For now, they intend to keep spreading lit- 
eracy through gardening and bridging the 
gap between the critical thinking methods 
of their two disciplines. 

“The school gardening movement 
is burgeoning," Bang-Jensen says. “One 
of the main areas of focus is food and 
health, and that’s wonderful; at the same 
time, they could be doing much more 
with literacy, and so that’s sort of been our 
aim.’’© 

INFO 


into something that captures many differ- 
ent perspectives.” 

There are four Teaching Gardens: 
Books in Bloom, Native Plants of Vermont 
Garden, International Garden and the 
Word Garden. The Books 
in Bloom section looks 
“metaphorically like a 
book,” says Bang-Jensen, 
and features flowers 
from notable children’s 
literature. Native Plants 
is just that: florae 
that are native to or 
thrive in Vermont. The 
International Garden 
contains plants arranged 
like the continents, with 
a pathway parallel to 
the equator. The Word 
Garden features words 
printed on small stones. 

Vermont artist Chris 
Cleary made signs mark- 
ing each of the gard 
with text blasted 
stone. When Bang- 
Jensen visited his studio 
in Jericho, she says, she 
fell in love with Cleary’s 
“word salad” in his yard, 
an arrangement that 
showcases all the fonts 
he uses. “And we said 
that we need this on a college campus,” she 
recalls. ‘This is life-size magnetic poetry 
and more artistically done.” 

The Word Garden also holds a chess- 
board etched into a stone, on which visi- 
tors can use little rocks as checkers pieces, 


or their own chess sets (students with 
SMC IDs can check one out). Visitors can 
also write comments with chalk on a piece 
of slate. 

This outdoor classroom is not just for 
college students. The 
gardens are open to all 
visitors, from theater pa- 
trons waiting for a show 
to kids from one of the 
many elementary class- 
rooms Bang-Jensen and 
Lubkowitz have visited. 
When college classes are 
in session, students give 
tours of the space, but in 
the summer they can be 
self-guided. 

Bang-Jensen admits 
that when she and 
Lubkowitz started the 
gardens, they had no 
idea whether the con- 
cept would take root. 
She soon discovered that 
“this is the kind of com- 
munity that can handle 
this.” Even so, she adds, 
“Every now and then 
something disappears.” 

She’s referring to a 
specific disappearance 
a few years ago: a stone 
bearing the word “Weed” 
went missing. “I went to email Mark and 
say, Weed is gone,’ and my husband said, 
‘What do you expect? It’s 4/20!’” Bang- 
Jensen recalls. “So we sent out an email to 
everyone on campus.” The subject heading 
was “We’re Looking for Weed.” 
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The Course 
of True Love? 


Testing out a Spartan training ground 
at an obstacle-course wedding 


T he race bib said it all: “A wed- 
ding so badass you have to sign 
a death waiver to attend.” 

Rob Butler had popped the 
question in July: Would I be interested 
in checking out the obstacle-course 
training and racing center he had built 
at Shale Hill Adventure Farm in Benson? 

I said yes. But not before Butler really 
hooked me by proposing that I attend, 
cover and participate in an obstacle-race 
wedding. He would serve not only as the 
race director but as officiant for the nup- 
tials of Heather Powell and Jason Moss. 

This Saturday and Sunday, September 
6 and 7, my CrossFit TT coach and friend 
Tyler Barnes and I will compete in the 
Endeavor Team Challenge. The 30-plus- 
hour wilderness adventure race in Bear 
Valley, Calif., includes military-style ob- 
stacles, from monkey rings and elevated 
“spider webs” of ropes to slick walls and 
balance beams. So Butler’s 10-kilometer 
course, riddled with 70-plus obstacles, 
sounded like it would be a good practice 

“Who are these people?” my hus- 
band, Carlton, asked as we made the 
hour-long drive to Benson for the wed- 
ding on August 16. 

“No idea,” I said, still foggy from some 
festivities the night before. “Hopefully 
slow and old.” 

Hoo-boy, was I wrong. Techno music 
was thumping through loudspeakers 
as we arrived at Shale Hill Adventure 
Farm, where several dozen hard-core 
athletes had gathered in a field. The 
hardest-core were the bride and groom, 
standing atop a makeshift altar of two 
monster-truck tires. 

Powell sported tattoos and a black 
minidress; Moss wore a smile as wide as 
his biceps and black compression gear. 
As I would later learn, they’re dedicated 
obstacle-course racers who met through 
their obsession with hay bales, barbed 
wire, uphill monkey bars and running 
through fire. 

Sparks flew between the 
Pennsylvania-based pair while they 
practiced at Shale Hill, which Butler, 
a contractor who also hails from 


Pennsylvania, began building in 2010 as 
his own training ground. His timing was 
spot-on: Obstacle-course racing is now 
one of the hottest sports in the nation, 
with races like Tough Mudder, Spartan 
Race and Warrior Dash staged in every 
corner of the U.S. (Spartan’s cofounders 
live in Vermont, too.) 

By 2011, Butler was sharing Shale 
Hill with fellow competitors, offering 
a first-of-its-kind fixed training facility, 
which today also has an indoor gym. A 
little digging on Facebook reveals that 
many elite athletes nationwide deem it 
the hardest course in the country. 

To Butler’s knowledge, this was also 
the first-ever obstacle-course wedding. 
Instead of cake, there were Clif bars and 
bananas at the starting line. And once 
the couple had officially gotten hitched, 
we were let loose on our choice of a 10K 
or 5K loop through Shale Hill. 

Inspired by Moss and Powell’s vows, 
I later wrote my own dos and don’ts for 
experiencing Shale Hill. 


do: Hydrate — with something other 
than bourbon the night before. Shale 
Hill spans more than 150 acres, and it 
takes about two hours to tackle the 6.2 
miles. Butler has done it in one hour, 11 
minutes. “My course demands a lot of 
your entire body,” he told me afterward. 
“But what sets this one apart is the 
need to have amazing grip strength and 
upper-body strength.” 

dont: Worry if a mohawked 6-year-old 
named Cody and his pigtailed sister, 
Liberty, pass you on the easy opening 
teeter-totters. They’ve been practicing 
on playgrounds. “We’re seeing more and 
more kids, school groups and families 
not only come and train, but come and 
race,” Butler reported. 

do: Scoot as quickly as possible along the 
Tyrolean traverse, a 90-foot-long rope 
suspended over a green-scum-covered 
pond. This requires, yep, good upper- 
body strength and fast feet as you slide 


along upside down. It also requires the 
fortitude to ignore shouts of “You go, 
girl!” from dry land as you ponder the 
murky depths beneath you. Linger too 
long and your forearms, like mine, will 
protest too much, leaving you no choice 
but to drop into the scummy pond. 

dont: Carry anything you can't get wet. 

do: Stay humble as your husband, or 
whomever you’ve dragged with you, 
proceeds to school your supposedly 
trained butt in the Abacus — a 17-foot- 
high mesh of ropes that must be climbed 
up and over — the swinging Linkin Logs 
(another climbing obstacle) and the tire 
flip. You’ll need his help as the two of you 
attempt the Ravine Crossing, the Double 
Up and the Cliff Jumper. You’ll also need 
him to drive your muddy, wet self home 
when you’ve forgotten to bring a change 
of clothes. 

dont: Listen to the jokers who assure 



you that the 60-pound sandbag carry 
is just a short jaunt through the woods. 
Sure, it’s only a half mile, but, hello, 60- 
pound sandbag! 

dont: Confuse the Great Wall of Shale 
Hill with the Great Wall of China. Sure, 
by the time you get across the thing — five 
walls studded with torturous handholds 
and footholds, as well as balance beams 
and overhead hanging beams for a total 
of 130 feet — it'll feel just as long. But 
there are no photo ops, and you’re not 
even halfway through the course yet. 
You can still look forward to two barbed- 
wire crawls, the Hay Bales from Hell, the 
Tarzan Ropes, and the final vaults and 


walls on the steep, snaking Anaconda 
dash to the finish. 

do: Appreciate the sound body — and 
mind — that comes from a seemingly 
insane undertaking. “Obstacle-race 
training is complete,” explained Butler. 
“It does it all — sprinting, distance, core, 
arms, glutes, hand strength, mental 
stability and quick-twitch muscles.” 
It also fosters mental toughness, 
problem-solving abilities, teamwork and 
relationship building. 

dont: Worry if you can’t complete some 
of the notoriously difficult “Robstacles," 
the nickname for the obstacles peppering 


Shale Hill’s woods and meadows. 
Butler has designed this place with the 
philosophy of “train harder than you 
race,” but he’s also designed it to be safe. 



do: Expect one heckuva good time — if 
you enjoy sadistic fun — and plenty 
more surprises in 2015, including nine 
new sponsored Robstacles (to advertise 
companies and bring in extra cash for the 
dashes), Butler said. 

dont: Expect to see Heather and Jason 
Moss at Shale Hill if you go. They’re 
spending their honeymoon competing in 
Spartan races. © 


Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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Vanya, Here 
and Now 

Theater review: Uncle Vanya, Weston Playhouse Theatre Company 

BY ALEX BROWN 


I n a fresh, playful production of 
Annie Baker’s adaptation of Anton 
Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, the Weston 
Playhouse offers audiences a chance 
to rediscover the play’s delicate blend of 
comedy and tragedy. Presented with a 
contemporary sensibility, this produc- 
tion makes it easy to recognize ourselves 
in the sorrows, foolishness and hopes of 
the characters. 

The plot gives us three lovesick souls 
doomed not to captivate the objects of 
their affection. Astrov, a country doctor, 
and Vanya, the manager of his dead sis- 
ter’s estate, both yearn for Yelena, the 
second wife of Serebryakov, a professor 
at least twice her age. Sonya, the pro- 
fessor's daughter with his first wife, is 
infatuated with Astrov. 

Serebryakov and Yelena have moved 
to the country estate for the profes- 
sor’s retirement, but their arrival has 
unsettled the rhythms and customs 
of the farm. Serebryakov makes an 
old man’s ceaseless demands and a 


hypochondriac’s irrational complaints, 
while Yelena lounges about, exuding in- 
dolence and boredom, the prerogatives 
of her beauty. 

Vanya and Sonya have labored to 
manage the estate, and have given up 
hopes for their own lives to assure that 
a steady stream of income flows to the 
professor to support his more important 
work. But now Vanya has concluded that 
Serebryakov’s work is actually meaning- 
less, and the pathetic desire he feels 
for Yelena is barely enough to give his 
own life meaning. Various retainers and 
family members orbit the household, 
adding cheer (the dim-witted peasant 
Telegin) or gloom (the sharp and fussy 
Maria, Sonya’s grandmother). 

As the characters bemoan their lot, 
Chekhov withholds judgment; he is 
a compassionate observer of human 
frailty. If his plays have a message, it’s to 
learn how to forgive, because we're all 
bumblers here. Uncle Vanya contrasts 
the hard-working Vanya and Sonya with 


the lazy, privileged Yelena. But this is 
no morality tale — both approaches 
fail to answer the characters’ questions 
about the meaning of life, and Chekhov’s 
endings never involve rewards or 
punishments. 

Baker’s adaptation hands us virtually 
a brand-new play. The irony of Chekhov 
productions is that his groundbreaking 
naturalism can come off as mannered 
when the translation uses a formal tone, 
or the production strains to convey 
a remote period, stiff collars and all. 
Baker’s text employs colloquial speech, 
but her transformation goes further. 
With simple, clear language, she hits on 
the contemporary expression of doubt 
and despair and the counterbalancing 
role of hope. 

There’s a distinction between adapta- 
tion and translation here. Baker doesn’t 
read Russian, but worked from a literal 
translation by Margarita Shalina to write 
dialogue that sounds natural, with a fine 
level of unforced poetry to it. The script 




follows Chekhov’s text thought for 
thought, and doesn't add or subtract or 
impose new themes. 

Baker’s approach by no means re- 
quires contemporary dress, and in fact 
allows a vague timelessness — 
still travels by horse, 
and a peasant is still 
a peasant. Director 
Mike Donahue 
sought an approxi- 

temporary Vermont 
for his setting, with 
costumes by Anya 
Klepikov that cap- 
ture the characters 

ognize from our daily 

Donahue uses the 
ambiguity of time and pi; 


Those walls are painted the same blue as 
the proscenium columns, making a little 
game of determining where the edge of 
the theater might truly be. 

rarts the play without a 
blur further the bound- 
ary between real life 
and theatrical event. 
While a curtain 
speech is still under 
way, an actress strolls 


Donahue s 
sharp line, to 


iKEI 

AND THE TALENTED 
CASTWHOLEHEARTEDDf 
BRINGS ITTD LIFE. 


it t 


) be 


Marina, the house- 
hold’s old nurse, 
making herself com- 
fortable on the porch 
where a large electric 
coffee pot serves as 


ir. Wear 


it in 


a make Russia or Weston, Vt.; at the beginning 
of both the artifice of the of the 20th century or well into the 21st; 


theater and the easy naturalism of unaf- 
fected performances. Set designer Dane 
Laffrey boldly rips the top off the stage 
by dispensing with the teaser curtain, 
and leaves the back loading door not just 
visible but wide open to the late summer 
evening. In the house, the blackout cur- 
tains are open at the start of the play so 
we can see the day’s last sunlight as we 
stare at the three walls of the deep set. 


atching a play or watching real people. 
We are having an experience that com- 
bines all those points of reference and 
ultimately opens us to see ourselves. 

Donahue’s interpretation takes 
several big risks, and the talented cast 
wholeheartedly brings it to life. The 
production style is mischievous and ir- 
reverent. Using the small excuse of get- 
ting Yelena and Vanya to sit on the lip of 


the stage, Donahue has Vanya pause on 
all fours, groveling toward her in vain. 
Freed of period and any strict notion of 
what Chekhov must be, the director ex- 
aggerates for effect. Some viewers might 
find this lightness shocking or wrong, 
but the path it blazed toward the heart 
of the play left this reviewer exhilarated. 

Donahue gives Jeanine Serralles, as 
Sonya, the most hyperbolic manner- 
isms. Like a very young, excruciatingly 
self-conscious girl, this Sonya tugs at 
her sloppy sweatshirt, fidgets, mumbles 
and spills her tea while clumsily dying 
to paraphrase her idol Astrov’s ideas 
about the beauty of nature. Then, when 
she feels enough ill-founded hope to tell 
Yelena about her infatuation, she gushes 
like a girl at a sleepover. 

In acting terms, this work would 
typically be called “too big." Serralles 
veers toward caricature to emphasize 
the intensity of youthful, unrequited 
love. It’s startling, and it’s a big risk to 
reveal a human quality by amplifying it. 
But making the character this oversize 
sets up the poignancy of the play’s last 
scene, in which Sonya must find a very 
different source of hope from the love 
that briefly buoyed her. 

The entire cast is excellent. Campbell 
Scott’s Astrov strikes an ironic distance 
from others, but the actor reveals just 


enough inner pain to show why he’s 
compelled to do so. As Vanya, Liam 
Craig spends much of the play dripping 
with bitter disappointment, then rises 
from his rage to accept his life in the 
play’s harrowing but hopeful conclu- 
sion. Kathleen McElfresh makes Yelena 
more a disdainful idler than a sexual 
siren, with an easy languor that quietly 
conveys the gnawing limitations of a life 
of ease. 

Chekhov’s vantage point is both dis- 
tant and tender — he asks the audience 
to take an unflinching look at deeply 
disappointed characters, but also to 
recognize how they didn’t really stand a 
chance. Life is that difficult. Joy is that 
fleeting. Chekhov’s genius is allowing 
those hopeful moments to stand equal 
with the sorrows. Weston’s magical, 
audacious production unlocks that 
hope. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 
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Round the 
Neighborhood 

Taste Test: La Boca Wood Fired Pizzeria by alice levitt 


D espite its dense population, 
Burlington’s New North End has 
long been a culinary wasteland. 
Locals hungry for pizza had to 
order in from Domino’s or drive at least 15 
minutes out of their way. This critic heard 
it time and time again from local residents: 
“Why can’t North Avenue support a good 
neighborhood restaurant?” 

Among those lamenters were Peter 
Grimard and Marylene Boileau. And they 
decided to do something about it. The 
couple was exceptionally hush-hush about 
the process of opening La Boca Wood Fired 
Pizzeria, which only heightened the fe- 
vered excitement of their neighbors. When 
the doors finally opened in July, though, 
the strip-mall eatery got mixed reviews. 

Early on, Grimard and Boileau hur- 
ried to make improvements. They added 
curtains when guests complained that the 
sparely decorated restaurant was too loud. 
Toppings on pizzas became more locally 
focused as Grimard made connections 
with local farmers. 

These restaurateurs are clearly hip to 
what diners want. And, for the most part, 
they’re providing it The menu has a few 
clunkers, but what really matters at a piz- 
zeria is the pizza, and La Boca delivers ably 
on that fronL 

La Boca’s dough is infused with honey, 
which lends a touch of sweetness and a 
satisfyingly chewy bite. When cooked, the 
crust bubbles up to something resembling 
a baked version of a beaver tail. In fact, 
three diners with whom I spoke indepen- 
dently compared the pizza to fried dough. 

While indulgent, La Boca’s pizza didn’t 
make me feel like I’d taken a trip to the 
fair — just to a family restaurant where 
relaxed fun is paramount. In keeping with 
that theme, each table is stacked with a 
mix of cards from Disney Scene It? and 
Disney Trivial Pursuit. The latter is an 
endearing blast from the past for grown- 
ups, featuring questions about Air Jordan 
and Carefree gum sponsoring an REO 
Speedwagon concert tour in 1985. 



At my first meal at La Boca, our server 
had not yet been born when those concerts 
occurred. But she led us through the menu 
well, if meekly. 

We stuck to a large carafe of lemon 
water, but if we’d been so disposed we 
could have had our pick of local beer. Ultra- 
local, in fact — La Boca’s tap list includes 
Simple Roots Brewing’s Kara’s Kolsch, 
crafted right in the neighborhood. Of the 
eight drinks on tap, Champlain Orchards’ 
cider and Long Trail Brewing’s Limbo IPA 
have the most food miles. Most of the rest 
are made in Chittenden County, including 
suds from newbies Infinity Brewing and 
Queen City Brewery. 

While our pizzas were being prepped 
for their trip into the brick-walled, wood- 
fired oven, my party of three munched on 
a pair of appetizers. The dressed green 
salad was small, even for $6, but offered 
an uncommon take on a standard that had 
ever)' right to be boring. The greens were 
coated in a light wash of balsamic dressing, 
while crumbled, honey-roasted cashews 
lent an extra level of sweetness. I couldn’t 
help wishing for a little more variety in 
the flavor, perhaps some blue cheese to 
diversify. 

But the salad worked out for us far better 
than the chicken saltimbocca appetizer 
($7) — which I ordered to find out if the 
classic entree would really arrive appetizer 
style. Sure enough, one small, apparently 
unseasoned chicken breast was filled with 
prosciutto and sage, rolled and served in 
four pieces, each stabbed with a toothpick. 
It was kind of depressing — like a picked- 
over plate at a party where you’re the last 
to arrive — and certainly not enough food 
to justify the price tag. Good flavors might 
have compensated — if only the app had 
tasted of something besides a hint of sage. 

Matters vastly improved when our two 
pizzas arrived. The crusts were densely 
covered in tiny bubbles, leaving the dough 
at once airy and crisp, with a tug of chew. 
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Pine Street 
Buzz 

BRIO COFFEEWORKS 
SOFT-OPENS IN BURLINGTON’S 

Two weeks ago, Magdalena 
and NATHAN VAN DUSEN soft- 
opened a new roastery called 
brio coffeeworks on Pine 
Street, but a coffee shop this 

Instead, the husband-and- 
wife team say they’re planning 
“an open roastery concept”: 
a wholesale operation where 
passersby can stop in to buy 
coffee, observe a roast, partake 
of tastings in an on-site 
cupping lab or get training on 
proper coffee protocol. “We 
really just want to engage our 
neighbors and the community 
in the whole process, and 
explore roasting and prepara- 
tion," Nathan says. 



Though the space is still 
under construction, Brio is 
already roasting about 500 
pounds a week. Its brews are 
available at bluebird coffee 

STOP, AUGUST FIRST BAKERY and 

magnolia bistro, its beans at 

CITY MARKET and HEALTHY LIVING. 

Brio’s beans — which the 
Van Dusens say they'll gladly 
mix into custom roasts and 
blends — come from a handful 
of specialty importers, who 
source single-finca coffee from 
Brazil and beans from a single 
community in the Guji area of 
Ethiopia’s Sidamo Province, 
among others. “All of our 
coffees except the blends are 
what you would call single 


origin," Nathan says, though 
definitions of the term vary. 

At the moment, most of 
Brio’s coffees are fair trade, 
organic and sourced from local 
co-ops, but over time, Nathan 
says, he plans to do more 
direct-from-farm sourcing, 
which tends to yield a better 
price for both roaster and 
grower. 

Brio will be open — and 
showing art — during this 
weekend’s South End Art 
Hop, Magdalena says, noting 
that the annual festivities 
helped draw them to the 
neighborhood. 

“We’re really excited to be 
on Pine Street," she says. “And 
it’s a great time of year for us 
to open." 

— H.P.E. 

Crumbs 

FULL BARREL CO-OP; NEW 
FRESH NET DINNER SERIES; 
BLACK RIVER PRODUCE 
NAMES A PRESIDENT 
Since March, a group of local 
brewheads has been hard at 
work organizing Vermont’s 
first cooperative brewery and 
pub. This weekend, the fledg- 
ling FULL BARREL COOPERATIVE 
BREWERY & TAPROOM will host 
its first public brew day 
at Burlington’s intervale 

COMMUNITY FARM. 

Organizers hope to make 
the event — during which 
visitors can sit in on a business 
meeting, pledge membership 
or sign up to volunteer — a 
monthly affair. Co-op treasurer 
and organizer matt cropp and 
others will pour samples of 
member-brewed Irish red ale 
and other beers, and Vermont 
brewers association director 
kurt staudter will speak on 
Vermont brewing history. 

On August 28, the co-op 
launched a pledge drive. Since 
then, Cropp says, dozens of 
people have signed up for a 
share of the business, which cur- 
rently boasts about 80 members. 

The project, modeled after 
a successful community-run 
pub in Austin, Tex., is still 
in the organizing phase, as 
members work to expand 
their support base, form a 
leadership structure and mold 
a business plan. 


Parkside Preview 

THE KITCHEN TABLE BISTRO TAKES OVER ON THE RISE BAKERY 
Richmond's on the rise bakery will serve its final meals on 
September 30, then turn over 39 Esplanade to the owners 
of the kitchen table bistro, steve and lara atkins and neal 
johnston hope to open their new restaurant, parksioe 
kitchen, by late October. 

Lara Atkins, the Kitchen 
Table’s pastry chef, will 
work full time at the new 
restaurant, while Steve 
stays at their original spot 
Larger-scale bread produc- 
tion, including On the Rise’s 
beloved bagels, will give way 
to “lots of morning pastries 
and muffins and scones," 
says Steve. New fryers in the 
kitchen will produce dough- 
nuts and apple fritters, too. 

In the weeks before 
opening, Parkside’s kitchen 
will be renovated into a 
structure more restaurant 
than bakery. Unlike the dinner-only Kitchen Table, Parkside 
will serve three meals daily during the week, and brunch 
and dinner on weekends. ’It’s still going to be primarily 
seasonal, farm-to-table — very much an emphasis on the 
local things we do here at the Kitchen Table, but at a much 
more accessible, lower price point," Johnston explains. 

While Parkside will not follow On the Rise in its vegetar- 
ian menu, Atkins promises plenty of options without meat. 
“We plan on having lots of vegetable dishes and salads and 
small plates. There’ll be pastas and lots of wood-fired things 
to take advantage of the beautiful oven in there — with some 
meats as well," he says. 

But don't look for a continuation of On the Rise’s thriv- 
ing music scene. Parkside will be all about the food. 



But Cropp is optimistic. 
“We’re aiming to have a 
semipermanent space by 
winter’s end,” he says via 
phone. “The general goal is 
to have an operational space 
opened and up and running by 
next summer.” 

And a tasting room? 
“Hopefully sooner.” 

— H.P.E. 


VERMONT FRESH NETWORK execu- 
tive director meghan sheradin 
has noticed a troubling trend 
at the network’s annual 
forum. “We’ve got chefs who 
have been chefs for 12 years, 
and people in Burlington 
are like, ‘Oh, are you new? 
I’ve never heard of you,”’ 
recounts Sheradin. 

When VFN got an invite 
to host some events at south 
end kitchen in Burlington, 
Sheradin didn’t hesitate to 


choose a theme. The “Beyond 
Burlington” dinner series kicks 
off on Sunday, September 7, 
with a dinner prepared by 

CHARLIE MENARD of the INN AT 

Menard’s “Tomato Harvest 
Celebration” is the first in a 
pilot group of four dinners that 
will introduce Burlington to 
top chefs plying their trades 
outside the Queen City. Each 
dinner will be prepared in 
South End Kitchen's educa- 
tion kitchen for 30 diners. 

The classroom setting allows 
diners not only to watch the 
chef in action but to hear 
the stories behind the food. 
Menard's meal includes five 
courses, including pappardelle 
with com, chanterelles and 
crushed heirloom tomatoes; 
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It’s rare that I deign to eat a whole pizza 
crust, preferring to save my carb allow- 
ance for something more interesting. But 
at La Boca, the crusts were sometimes my 
favorite part of the pizza. 

I especially felt that way tearing into a 
pie called Firehouse Chicken ($17). The 
name presumably refers to the fireman’s 
practice of throwing together mismatched 
larder ingredients to produce a hearty, 
satisfying meal. In this case, those motley 
foods included shreds of chicken, kidney 
beans and thinly sliced potatoes. 

I am willing to out myself as a potato- 
pizza hater. I just don’t need that much 
starch on one item. But I didn't par- 
ticularly mind the spuds when they were 
topped with swirls of the tangy house 
barbecue sauce. And I enjoyed that 
acidic sauce even more on the pizza's 
bones; its combination with the honeyed 
crust would have worked for me as a pie 
in itself. 

A similar observation seems to have 
inspired the Chipotle & Honey pizza 
($13), which has no chunky toppings 
— just a thin layer of mozzarella and 
tomato sauce. A burning trail of chipotle 
oil imbues each bite with a kiss of fire. 
A drizzle of local honey cools it slightly, 
but mostly adds a seductive sweetness. 
Little about the dish suggests a classic 
pizza, but as its own animal, it’s a flam- 
ing success. 

La Boca also serves two dessert pies. 
One is spread with Nutella and served 
with raspberry coulis, the other topped 
with marshmallows, chocolate and crum- 
bled graham crackers. I chose the latter 
($8) and found it every bit as bewitching 
as it sounds. As a rule, chef Chris Ferguson 
cooks the dessert pies to a fluffier, whiter 
doneness than the savory ones. I didn’t 
find the blobby dough as satisfying with- 
out the bubbling and crackling, though, so 


IT'S RAH I DEIGN 
TO EAT A WHOLE PIZZA CRUST 

BUI THESE CRUSTS 
WERE SOMETIMES 
MY FAVORITE PART. 



next time I’ll ask for mine to spend a little 

Of course, a too-long stay in that oven 
presents its own dangers. When I visited 
La Boca for a second time, the brussels- 
sprout appetizer was just such a casualty. 
Presented in a jauntily asymmetrical 
white bowl was a collection of what 
looked like charcoal ready to be thrown in 
the fire. Only these were sprouts that had 
just emerged from it 






\\s\DEdishes 



and his award-winning sweet-corn ice 
cream with tomato jam. 

“Beyond Burlington” dinners are 
planned through the end of the year, 
with a different chef cooking on the first 
Sunday of each month. They will show- 
case the talents of lee duberman of ariel s 
restaurant in Brookfield, jason tostrup 
of epic at okemo mountain resort and amy 
chamberlain, chef-owner of Manchester’s 

the PERFECT WIFE RESTAURANT & TAVERN. 


Last year, black river produce launched 
a meat production branch. The growth 


will continue, with former business 
development manager and ex-chef sean 
buchanan now named the company’s 
first official president. 

Working on Labor Day, Buchanan told 
Seven Days of his plans. “We’ve never 
been a manufacturing company,” he said 
of the company co-owned and founded by 
steve birge and mark curran. Now, “in a 
way, we are building new products." 

In the near future, Buchanan plans 
to oversee the release of smokehouse 
products, including bacon and sausage 
from black river meats. Other expansion 
plans include more branded BRP foods, 
including roasted nuts and imported 
Parmigiano-Reggiano. Just as the 
slaughterhouse has connected Vermont 
farmers to chefs, Buchanan hopes to grow 
the reach of other producers, including 
vegetable farmers, perhaps even by 
selling the produce out of state. 


One thing is certain: Vermont’s biggi 
locavore supplier is just getting bigger. 



gossip! Alice Levitt: ©aliceeats, and Hannah 
Palmer Egan: ©findthathannah 


Butter and white balsamic vinegar 
topped the sprouts, chunks of Vermont 
Smoke and Cure bacon, and a mix of herbs. 
The char rendered the makings of a good 
dish all but inedible. Kelly, our exception- 
ally friendly, highly pragmatic server (she 
rebuilt our unstable table for us early in our 
meal), took off half the dish’s $7 price tag. A 
nice gesture, but the offer of another, non- 
bumed bowl might have been even nicer. 

Granted, we didn’t need the starter. My 
friend and I ordered two pizzas when one 
could easily have fed us — perhaps even 
with leftovers. 

On one pie, we took the opportunity 
to try two different toppings. The pep- 
peroni half ($16 for a whole pie) was gooey 
with cheese and a sea of oil from the spicy 
Vermont Smoke and Cure pepperoni. I 
didn’t mind the oil slick too much, but I did 
mind that the pizza wasn’t sliced through 
— a common problem with the pies at La 
Boca, and particularly troublesome with a 
messy topping. The other half of the pie was 
topped with the daily special: sausage made 
at North Avenue neighbor Bessery’s Quality 
Market and slices of fennel and tomato. 

It was a simple but effective combina- 
tion, something I’d like to see more at La 
Boca. The menu sometimes gives the im- 
pression that the chefs are straining them- 
selves to come up with unique toppings. 
And while they often hit that mark, their 
crust is so good that the effort really isn’t 
necessary. In this case, crisp-edged fennel, 
juicy sausage, and a layer of tomato and 


cheese were more than enough to make 
me happy. 

The final pie, however, was a clear victim 
of the quest for originality. This was my 
first-ever opportunity to try a chicken-and- 
gremolata pizza ($17) — and perhaps the 
odd combo was doomed from the outset 
More likely, though, this pizza just needed 
better development of the individual ele- 
ments to give them the flavor they deserved. 
My dining partner and I could barely detect 
garlic in the gremolata, let alone lemon or 
herbs. The chicken was aggressive in its 
bareness, like a nudist at a protest march. 
Stalks of broccoli were likewise nonde- 
script, so the only real flavor came from 
a sandy shower of Grana Padano. Thank 
goodness for that addictive crust 

I’ll avoid certain items when I make 
future treks to La Boca, but others I tried will 
inspire return pilgrimages to the petite piz- 
zeria. When I'm in the mood for a Neapolitan 
pie, I’ll head to Burlington's Pizzeria Verita. 
When a craving strikes for New York-style 
pizza, Junior’s Italian is the destination. 
Donny’s New York Pizza & Sports Bar in 
Winooski satisfies my need for a Sicilian 
slice. But there’s nowhere else in the world to 
get La Boca’s signature pies. They're worth a 
trip to the New North End. ® 

Contact: alke@sevendaysvt.com 
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SAH 6A! 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



True Thai Always 

i? 

New Serving 
Beer & Wine! 

161 Church St • Burlington 

448-3215 



Mushroom Men 

Late-summer forays in the fungal forest by hannah palmer egan 


I n a mossy vale not far from Montpelier, 
Dave Kaczynski holds a small yellow 
mushroom. “These never came to bear 
here this year," he says. It hasn’t rained 
in days; the forest floor is dry, and the 
mushroom has started to wither. Its edges 
are tattered, its gills and stalk scarred 
where bugs have bored into them. 

It’s a chanterelle, one of the choicest 
wild edibles in the world, but it’s too far 
gone, no longer worthy of the plate, and 
one of few found here this season. For 
Kaczynski and other professional foragers 
and wild crafters — as some call themselves 
— chanterelles bring $18 a pound at market 
in Vermont. In more moneyed locales, they 
can fetch $25 or more. 

Kaczynski’s company, the Wild Side of 
Vermont, provides sustainably harvested 
wild edibles to South Burlington and 
Montpelier farmers markets, and to area 
chefs and restaurants. While his prices may 
seem steep, finding the fungi takes both 
practice and perseverance — especially as 
mushrooming becomes increasingly popu- 
lar in Vermont for amateurs and pros alike. 

"Sometimes it still feels like you’re 
giving them away,” says Robert Dumas, 


Kaczynski’s friend and a student at the 
New England Culinary Institute, who’s 
along for the walk in the woods. 

“Sometimes you’re just paying for miles 
on your shoes,” Kaczynski adds. 

The men suspect their spot has been 
poached. “The chanterelles used to 
run both sides of this brook right here,” 
Kaczynski says. "But people have been 
picking this area pretty good." 

“I saw people just cutting the tops 
straight off,” Dumas says. One guy in 
particular, they say, has been picking the 
place clean, and they know who he is. 
Conscientious mushroomers, Kaczynski 
says, will take some but not all of a particu- 
lar patch. But "if too many people are using 
your spot,” he adds with a shrug, “it’s time 
to find a new spot.” 

A mushroom trek, like any game of wil- 
derness hide-and-seek, is a fickle forage: 
Set out in search of one thing, and you’ll 
likely return with another. But for hungry 
hunters, August and September bring a 
fungal menagerie: lion’s mane, hedgehog, 
lobster, oyster, chicken and black trumpet 
mushrooms all flourish across the Green 
Mountains. 


We’ve walked for about half an hour 
looking for black trumpet, an elusive 
charcoal-colored 'shroom in the chante- 
relle family. As we ascend a hill, Kaczynski 
announces excitedly that this is one of his 
best spots. Last year, he says, he picked a 
boodle of the hard-to-find fungi here, and 
they should be coming into season right 

Black trumpet mycelia — or root 
networks — commingle in a symbiotic 
mycorrhizal relationship with beech tree 
roots. Beeches are everywhere, but today 
the ground is barren. We find a few of the 
dusty, vase-shaped fungi, but most are 
wilted and dry. “Looks like this is amount- 
ing to nothing,” Kaczynski says. “Such a 
drag — we had a killer harvest last year. I 
think it all just dried up midseason.’’ 

He looks off down the hill as if won- 
dering which way to turn, then says with 
a start, “Oh, look over here! See that over 
there, see it on that tree?” 

He points to a fallen log studded with 
white clumps of ... something. Closer up, 
they look like fungal cauliflower dripping 
with creamy-white tines like icy winter 
waterfalls. It’s lion's mane, a “toothed" 




mushroom in the Hericium genus, probably 
coralloides or ramosum. 

“Yeah, that’s wicked,” Kaczynski says. 
“There’s a ton of it there. This stuff is 
fabulous, man. The smell of it will blow you 

I bury my nose in a bunch and inhale its 
scent. Lightly fishy, sort of nutty, it mostly 
smells like wet, loamy dirt, peaty and rich. 

“These eat like sweet lump crab meat,” 
Dumas says. “That’s probably one of my 
favorite mushrooms.” (Toss some in at the 
end of a saute, he tells me later, for a killer 
sauce or stir-fry.) 

“It’s so funny how that sort of thing hap- 
pens,” Dumas notes. “You start to be like, 
“Man, nothing, damn,’ and suddenly there 

Moments later, Kaczynski bends over a 
tuft of leaves. “See this pile? Typical hidden 
delight here. You see the leaf structure; 
they’re [lying] flat, or a certain way. I see 
an irregularity and think, OK, there's some- 
thing going on there.” He lifts up the leaves 
to reveal a massive lobster mushroom, five 
inches across and deep red, riddled with 
slugs and worms. "This is huge — and gone 
by. But that’s how we spot them,” he says. 

These hearty, malodorous, bright- 
orange beasts of the woods grow when a 
parasitic fungus infects another fungus, 
and in this varied stand of forest, they’re ev- 
erywhere, tucked beneath the leaves. “[The 
parasite] takes a perfectly round, white 
Russula — a relatively inedible mushroom 
— and makes it a choice edible,” Kaczynski 
says. The result smells like an earthy shell- 
fish and looks like chopped lobster when 
cooked. 

Kaczynski points to another distur- 
bance: “That’s a nice one there.” 

I pull back the leaves, grab the fungus 
at the base and twist. It comes out easily, 
a firm, if slightly grotesque, orange form. 
“Put that in your basket,” he says. “You’ve 
got to have something in there for the mag- 
netism to work.” Maybe now our luck will 

"This feels like it should have trumpets 
all around it,” Dumas says, standing at 
the base of a beech. “There’s some more 


hedgehogs here, just coming.” Hedgehogs, 
named for their toothy undersides, are a 
culinary favorite and unmistakable. 

Kaczynski strides up the hill, stopping 
here and there. "There’s just something 
about this particular part of the woods for 
these lobsters,” he says. “We found 400 up 
here two years ago.” Sure enough, we find 
the earthen “fish” in abundance, many past 
their prime. 

We never find the trumpets. Still, I 
return home with a basket full of fine fungi: 
glowing white lion's mane, several lobsters, 
a few chanterelles, a sole porcini. Even on 
a slow day, the forest provides plenty for 


L ater in the week, I hit the trail with Ari 
Rockland-Miller, whose mushroom 
career is on a different track. “I’m really an 
educator,” he says as we wander a path on 
the sloping shoulder of Camel’s Hump. “I 
don’t sell the mushrooms I find.” 

Rockland-Miller and his wife, Jenna 
Antonino DiMare, nursed a passion for 
mushrooming for years before launching 
their blog, the Mushroom Forager, in 2010. 
Both lead workshops for beginner foragers. 

Lately, Rockland-Miller says, the work- 
shops have been selling out. In the past 
few weeks he has led dozens of people into 
the woods — young food nerds, older folks 
seeking a return to family foraging tradi- 
tions, longtime nature lovers, wild game 
hunters — all hoping to identify choice 
edibles during their walks. 

“I want to take people to good spots 


so it’s fun,” Rockland-Miller says, “but 
not so good that I give away all my best 
spots. Around here, especially closer to 
Burlington, there is a little pressure on,” he 
continues. “There is enough land for every- 
one, but a lot of people go to the same spots 
... there is a critical mass.” 

Like Kaczynski and Dumas, Rockland- 
Miller says he likes to leave behind about 
half the mushrooms in any particular patch, 
allowing them to finish their reproductive 
cycle in hopes that the patch will grow even 

We stumble on a crop of abortive 
Entoloma. The bulbous, white fruit grows 
alongside the honey mushroom, and its 
origins are murky. “Even scientists don’t to- 


tally understand it,” Rockland-Miller says, 
“But, essentially, the Entoloma somehow 
colonizes the honey mushroom, aborts its 
growth and turns it into this weird blob.” 
Break them open and they’re rosy inside 
and harbor a mild, earthy odor. 

Whether such synergies are fungus on 
fungus, or between tree and mushroom, 
they are common on the forest floor. 
Along with an eye for habitat, awareness 
of these forms the basis of a hunt. On an 
overturned log, Rockland-Miller finds 
oyster mushrooms; in a weeping spring 
along the trail, yellow-foot chanterelles. 
Still, he says, “There’s no guarantee of 
finding anything.” Earlier in the week, 
he says he found wide swaths of black 
trumpets, hedgehogs and chanterelles in 
Essex, N.Y. “But not every day can be the 
windfall,” he adds, smiling. 


Moments later, we spot a huge porcini, 
firm and beautiful and pristine. Dubbed 
“king bolete,” porcini are prized around 
the world for their dense umami flavor and 
pungent aroma. My guide slices into it with 
his knife. “Usually the maggots get these 
really fast,” he says. "This is one species 
in particular the flies love as much as we 
do.” You’ll want to cook most mushrooms 
before eating, he adds, but porcini are an 
exception. 

After stripping away the pores beneath 
the cap, we each take a small bite. The 
silk)' flesh is firm, foresty and a little fruity. 
“They're a little more mild when they're 
raw,” Rockland-Miller says. “When you 
cook them, they’re stronger, nuttier. The 
taste sort of builds on you.” 

Porcini, like most gourmet mushrooms, 
have a symbiotic relationship with the 
trees; these nest in hemlock roots and 
exchange nutrients with them. Above us 
stands a towering, straight softwood that’s 
probably four feet in diameter. “Yup, that's 
a good one,” Rockland-Miller says, chew- 
ing the mushroom, then sets off toward the 
tree, hungry for more. 

He finds none — porcini often grow solo, 
I’m told — but as we exit the wood, we fill 
our baskets with many more strains, our 
heads full of dreams that will fruit later, in 
the kitchen. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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I WANT TO TAKE PEOPLE TO GOOD SPOTS SO IT’S FUN. 

BUTNOT SO GOOD THATIGIVE AWAY 
ALL MYBEST SPOTS. 


OPENING 




Family Affair 

According to best-selling author 
Augusten Burroughs, the pages of Sarah 
Healy 's House of Wonder are filled “with 
keen insight and rare emotional truth." 
The Vermont writer’s newly released 
novel revisits complex family dynamics 
and the idea of returning home that 
propelled her celebrated debut Can I Get 
an Amen? In her sophomore effort, Healy 
follows Jenna Parsons, whose unyielding 
devotion to her career and young 
daughter functions as an escape from her 
increasingly dysfunctional mother and 
twin brother. Finding herself back at her 
childhood home in their company evokes 
truth, trauma and, ultimately, healing in 
the most unexpected places. 



Hitting the Road 


When Kelly Brush began downhill ski racing at age 7, her aggressive style 
earned her the nickname Tiger. Years later, she hit the slopes for Middlebury 
College as an athlete of great promise. Everything changed in February 2006, 
when a fall during a collegiate race left her paralyzed from the waist down. In 
the face of tragedy, the Charlotte native created the Kelly Brush Foundation, 
which improves the safety of ski racing and provides adaptive equipment to 
paralyzed athletes. Featuring 25-, 50- and 100-mile routes for cyclists and 
handcyclists, the Kelly Brush Century Ride raises funds for the organization 
and hope for those afflicted with spinal cord injuries. 


KELLY BRUSH CENTURY RIDE 




sge. $75-1 




All Together Now 

This Sunday, amid the buzz of rides, games and midway 
action at the Vermont State Fair, the grandstand plays host 
to the Vermonters for Vermonters Benefit Concert. From 
afternoon into the evening, musicians including Bow 
Thayer (pictured), Joey Leone and Tony Lee Thomas take 
the stage. Their mission is twofold: to deliver top-notch 
entertainment and to raise awareness about the state’s 
growing epidemic of opiate addiction. Gov. Peter Shumlin 
and other special guests lend their voices to this collective 
fundraising effort for Project Vision, the Dismas House 
and the Vermont Recover}' Network. 


Border 

Crossing 

M issouri is a long way from 

Mexico. But you wouldn't know 
it by the sound of David Wax. 
The midwesterner's passion for Mexican 
folk music brought him to the country 
for a yearlong fellowship dedicated 
to the craft. There, extensive studies 
with regional musicians resulted in his 
mastery of traditional instruments, 
native rhythms and vocal phrasings — 
skills Wax brought to the table upon 
meeting Suz Slezak in 2007. Raised 
on folk, classical and old-time tunes in 
rural Virginia, Slezak brought Americana 
leanings and became the other half of 
David Wax Museum, the award-winning 
duo that NPR's Bob Boilen calls "pure, 
irresistible joy." 

DAVID WAX MUSEUM 


5 

S 

1 
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Back to School 


1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 

12 wings and a 2 liter Coke product 

$19.99 

2 large, 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 

$Z4.99 


M 




Igbtq 


PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN'S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-Identified members 



outdoors 

MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist 



TREE, SHRUB & HERBACEOUS PLANT WALK: 



seminars 

LUNCH & LEARN: BACKYARD BIRDING: Avian 



'START THE CONVERSATION' FACILITATOR 
TRAINING: Participants learn techniques for crea 





GREAT RECENT DISCOVERIES IN VERMONT 
ARCHAEOLOGY: From the Held to the laboratory. 



theater 


'THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 
NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Helen McCrory stars in 





'WAIT UNTIL DARK' AUDITIONS: Thespians vie for 



words 

JOHN DUFFY & H. NICHOLAS MULLER III: The 



FRI.5 








UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


SOUTH END ART HOP: Vermont's largest visual 

Free. Info. 8S9-922Z. 

bazaars 

BOOK & BAKE SALE: Homemade treats si 

Junction. 9 a. m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 878-8071. 

comedy 

ART HOP COMEDY CLUB: Adam Newman and 

Burlington, 8-10 p.m. $15. Info. 859-9222. 

LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC: Jokesters 

community 

'OUT OF THE DARKNESS' BENEFIT DINNER: Diners 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: MAMBO: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 pirn. S6-14. Info. 862-2269. 
DANCEFEST VERMONT!: Performances by local 

ITALIAN TRADITIONAL VILLAGE DANCE: Dancers 

Middlesex Town Hall. 7-10 p.m. Free. Info. 229-1490. 
LATIN DANCE PARTY: Jesus Andujar & Grupo 

bar. Info, 863-5966. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACT1L0NGA: Dancers kick 

Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 

COLLECTIONS CURIOSITIES: A treasure trove of 


National Historical Park, Woodstock, 2-3 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 457-3368, ext 22. 

HOT OFF THE UNIFIED PRESS PARTY: Revelers 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park, 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info. 863-5966^ 

UVM COMPUTER SCIENCE RESEARCH DAY: A day 

8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 656-3330. 

VIDEO SALE: See THU.4. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.3. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR: See WED.3. noon. 


film 

SOUTH END ART HOP FILM SLAM: Using cameras. 

food & drink 

limited space. Info, 295-1470. 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music enliv- 

Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic reci- 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field. Hardwick, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 755-6349. 
LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

Volunteers Green. Richmond. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
999-7514. 

VERMONT FRESH NETWORK DINNER: Ingredients 



BRIDGE CLUB: 

health & fitness 

AIKIDO DEMONSTRATION: An introduction to the 

Valley. Burlington. 7-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 951-8900. 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

a.nv $5-6. Info. 658-7477. 

IMPROVING YOUR LIPID PROFILE: CHOLESTEROL 
& THE ROLE OF NUTRITION: Akshata Nayak pres- 

Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burlington. noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT Yogis looking to refine their 


Want tn learn about PHP? 

Now's Ljour chancel 

10TH ANNUAL VERMONT MIDRANGE USER GROUP 
(VTMUG) IBM I TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 

I Thursday, September 25, 8am - 3:30pm 
DoubleTree, Williston Rd, South Burlington 


This year we will hove on oil new PH 
PHP hack has been designed for non-RPG programmers and will taught by noted PHP 
experts Isiah Keepin and John Valance. It will address topics such as PHP, JavaSaipt, 
jQueiy and will conclude with a case study of Polar Beverage's Production Scheduling 
application using the concepts taught in the fiist three session. 


A continental breakfast and hearty lunch are including in the registration fee. 

DETAILS/REGISTRATION: VTMUG.ORG 




Northern Dipper 
Qigong Class 

Wednesday evenings for 13 weeks 
Beginning Wednesday, September 17th, 6-7 p.m. 

Taught by Arthur Makaris, a licensed acupuncturist and master of 
Chinese martial arts with over 30 years of experience. Qgongis the 
ancient Chinese art of cultivating health by combing visualization, 
meditation, movement and breath. Northern Dipper Qigong includes 
gentle movements that stretch and open the spine. The practice of qigong 
contributes to health by increasing haimony between the mind, 
body and breath, generating greaterhealth and vitality. 

NORTHERN DIPPER QIGONG WILL FOCUS ON: 

Essence, Breath and Mind 
Physical and Energetic Alignment 
Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 
Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 
167 Peaii St., Essex Junction 
www.comfgetechinesemedicine.com 
To register, call 879-7999 
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Timothy Badman 

Director of lUCN's World Heritage Program 

The World Heritage Program: 

A Laboratory for Linking Nature and Culture 

Wednesday, September 3, 3PM 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman Building 
85 South Prospect Street, Burlington 


Georg Gratzer 

Director of the International Mountain Forestry 
Graduate Program, Institute for Forest Ecology 
Austrian University of Life Sciences and Natural Resources 

The Future of Mountain Forests in a Changing 
World: Studies from Africa, Europe, and Asia 

Wednesday, Sept. 10, 4PM 

Billings Center, 48 University Place, Burlington 


Alan Taylor 

Thomas Jefferson Professor of History, University of Virginia 

The Internal Enemy: 

Slavery and War in Virginia, 1772-1832 

Thursday, Sept. 18, 5:30PM 

Billings Center, 48 University Place, Burlington 


Brian Taylor 

Professor of Urban Planning and Director 
Institute for Transportation Studies 
UCLA Luskin School of Public Affairs 

Who Knows about Kids These Days? Understanding 
the Travel Behavior of Teens and Young Adults 

Wednesday, Sept. 24, 4PM 

Billings Center, 48 University Place, Burlington 


For more information, please contact 
Bess Malson-Huddle: (802) 656-0462 
or Elizabeth.Malson-Huddle@uvm.edu 
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FRIDAY NIGHT FIRES WITH THE DUPONT 
BROTHERS: The acoustic duo pairs fingerstyle 



MELISSA PERLEY & VLADIMIR ODINOKIKH: The 



seminars 

BIKE COMMUTER WORKSHOP: A hands-on pre- 



talks 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MISSISQUOI DELTA: 



theater 



SAT.6 


activism 

'OUT OF THE DARKNESS' COMMUNITY WALK: 





STEAMROLLER PRINTMAKING WORKSHOP: Giant 



bazaars 



community 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: See 
STEP INTO ACTION RECOVERY WALK: Locals make 



crafts 

TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors get 



dance 

BALKAN SINGING & FOLK DANCING: Folks lift their 



DANCEFEST VERMONT!: See FI 

p.m. 520-25. Info, 760-4634. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


UVM HISTORIC TOUR: 

VIDEO SALE: See THU. 4, 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.3. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR: See WED.3. 10 a.m. 
WHITE RIVER VALLEY PLAYERS' HARVEST FAIR: 


food & drink 

8ARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crarters, bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 3:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room, Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info, 277-0180. 

9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 592-3088. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

ing season. 60 State Street. Montpelier. 9 am.-l 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 

a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 434-4122. 

FULL BARREL CO-OP BREW DAY: Supporters of 


KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: Foodies unite! 

MIOOLEBURY FARMERS MARKET! See WED.3. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Tom, Woodstock. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.3. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET Foodies stock up 

p.m. Free. Info. 827-3157. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 

p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Park, Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 773-4813 or 


SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 

p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 

health & fitness 

CHAKRA INTENSIVE: Heidi Bock and Laura Lomas 

UFE ON THE PATH: MEDITATION & YOGA: Martha 

Bamet 9 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $25 includes lunch; prereg- 
ister. Info. 633-4136. 

Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

UNDERSTANDING EASTERN MEDICINE: 

XIP TRIPLE BYPASS MOUNTAIN CLIMB: Athletes 

Mountain, East Burke. 9 am.-3 p.m. $75. Info. 249- 


HULA-HOOP MAKING WORKSHOP: Shake 

864-9642. 

End Art Hop. The Maltex Building, Burlington, 10 

MAKE & TAKE TINKER SERIES: TOY HACKING: 

849-2420. 

MILK TO CHEESE MAGIC: From farmyard to finished 


RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Youngsters stretch their 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and their 
Books Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 
WEBBY'S ART STUDIO: Budding artists create 


mustc 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL CONCERT FOR HUMAN 

p.m.; concert 7 p.m. S10-15. Info. 793-1292. 




SILVERSMITH 

COMMONS 

• New Modern 
Living in the Old 
North End 

• Pet Friendly 

• Energy Efficient 


NOW AVAILABLE 

258-260 N Winooski Are, Burlington 
Managed by Redstone 

Visit our website at redstonevt.com 

Or contact Anne Borchers at (802) 363-4418 
for more Information 


What's Behind 

The MYSTERY DOOR? 



Up to 20%* Off 
Your Door Purchase! 

Open your home with style, 
performance and savings! Today's 
most energy efficient and Energy 
Star rated door options are available 
from Marvin Windows and Doors. 
From now until October 3, 2014 
all Patio, French and Entrance' 
doors qualify for our Mystery Door 
promotion - with savings up to 20% ! 


In the summer of 1994, Windows & Doors By Brownell had a unique promotion: 
THE MYSTERY DOOR...T 0 celebrate the 20th Anniversary, we're bringing it back, 
with discounts up to 20% ! After placing your door order, you'll be invited to open a 
Mystery Door of your choice - a discount of up to 20% is waiting behind each door - 
so choose wisely... 


MARVIN.4 


i nte grity 


MARVIN 

DESIGN GALLERY 




800 Marshall Avenue • Williston, VT 
(802) 862-4800 • 800-773-4803 


SAT.6 » P.58 



Sunday September 14 lh 2014 

Walk/Run 
to End Lupus Now 

5 kilometers (3.1 miles) 

Rain or Shine 


calendar 


Oakledge Park Burlington, VT 

Registration at 10:00 

Walk/Run at 11:00 

Pre-Registration 

802 - 244-5988 

lupusvermont@mytairpoint.net 
lupus.org/vermont 
Register online, call to get your pledge 
envelope or at the registration table 
the day of the event. 


find us on Faceboolc 

'lupus Foundation Vermont"^" 


Complimentary 
Lunch provided by: 

Garden of Eatin’ 


WALK 
TO END 
LUPUS 
.NOW. 


SPONSORED BY 

SEVEN DAYS 



SAT.6 « P.57 

CAMBRIDGE MUSIC FESTIVAL: An epic barn party 


seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 


DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: BEN TAYLOR: Carly 

JEREMIAH MCLANE & TIMOTHY CUMMINGS: Tire 

music. Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. $15; S35 includes 

RIPTON COMMUNITY COFFEEHOUSE: Local 

open mic. Info. 388-9782. 

SEUN KUTI & EGYPT 80: Fela Kuti's progeny takes 

outdoors 

FUTURE OF THE FOREST: A moderate, three-mile 

National Historical Park, Woodstock. 10:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 457-3368, ext. 22. 

MEET MONTPELIER'S HERPETOFAUNA: Biologist 

preregister. Info' 223-8000. ext. 202. 

PADDLE WATERBURY RESERVOIR: Paddlers main- 

879-6666. russkin341lcamcast.net. 

WILD MUSHROOM FORAY: Fancy fungi? Ari 


talks 

LUCY KURIEN:Tt 

Burlington, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863-2345. ext 3. 

theater 

'THE 39 STEPS': See FRI.5, 

'THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 
GOWNS': See WED.3. 

'UNCLE VANYA': See WED.3. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK' AUDITIONS: See THU.4. 1-4 


SUN.7 


activism 

VERMONT AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
GATHERING: Folks learn about the local chapter 


OPEN BARN PARTY: Dairy lovers celebrate the 


OPEN FARM DAY & TOMATO/GARLIC TASTING: A 


community 

BAKERSFIELD HOMELAND DAYS: Townspeople fete 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW CEMETERY: 


CITIZENS 5K & KIDS RACE: Adults and kiddos up to 

KELLY BRUSH CENTURY RIDE: Handcyclists and 

spotlight. Middlebury College. 7 a.m. $75-150; free 
for handcyclists. Info, 846-5298. 

THE SPROUTY: Amateur athletes pick up the 

free for kids 12 and under. Info. 889-9410. 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL- See WE0.3. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR: See WED.3. 10 a.m. 


BEYOND BURLINGTON DINNER SERIES: Cher 

state-of-the-art facility. South End Kitchen at Lake 

0505 or 434-2000. 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladies Auxiliary 

a.m. $3-7. Info, 878-0700. 

KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: See SAT.6. 9 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 413-446-4684. 


health & fitness 

INTRO TO GYROKINESIS: Monica Ha introduces the 

a.m. Free. Info, 985-0090. 

SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT: LIGHT BODY 
MEDITATION: Cynthia Warwick Seiler helps attend- 


KIDICAL MASS GROUP BICYCLE RIDE: Families take 

Care, Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 
508-246-4315. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Williston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1 810. 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and fly- 

preregister. Info. 434-2167. 


music 

CLAUDE BOURBON: Echoes of folk, classical and 

E. & G.G. HOOK PIPE ORGAN SESQUICENTENNIAL: 

Info. 864-6515. 

FIRST SUNDAY SALON SERIES: Nate Wallace- 

Donations. Info. 453-5060. 

MEUSSA PERLEY & VLADIMIR ODINOKIKH: See 

gested donation: $20 per family. Info, 229-1501. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

accepted. Info. 728-5188. 

VERMONTERS FOR VERMONTERS BENEFIT 


outdoors 

APPALACHIAN TRAILS & TALES: A guided hike 

WIND GAP. BEAVER PONDS & ALLIS TRAIL HIKE: 

863-2433, dotmyer@myfairpoint.net. 




WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 


'THE 39 STEPS': S 


-5. 5-7 p.m. 


THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 

GOWNS': See WED.3. 3 p.m. 

'MERCY KILLERS': From bankruptcies to health 


LIZ CONFORTI: The local author celebrates the 


East Fairfield. 1-4 p.m. Free. Info. 528-9134. 


MON. 8 




PUBLIC MEETING: Locals sound off about a pro- 

Center. Burlington. 5:30 pun. Free. Info, 862-1611. 

dance 

EARTH CLOCK SACRED CIRCLE DANCING: Dancers 

Oakledge Park. Burlington. 4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 978- 
424-7968. mellybock@>gmail.com. 

TEEN JAZZ AUDITION: Intermediate- to-advanced 


MON.8 » P.60 


Brush after every meal. 

FLOSS DAILY. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

And turn to a name 

YOU KNOW 

for the dental eare you need. 



CHOOSE FLETCHER ALLEN DENTAL & ORAL HEALTH FOR CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE 
AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 

From routine cleaning to more advanced cases, people who don't have a dentist are turning 
to Fletcher Allen for family dentistry. Now at a new location with expanded services. 

Including same-day/next-day appointments for urgent cases. Call 802.847.1777 for an appointment. 

1060 Hinesburg Road | South Burlington, VT 05403 | FletcherAllen.org/Dental 

In service to the Patient, Community and Medicine since 1879. 


Fletcher 

Allen 


DENTAL S ORAL HEALTH 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.3. 

food & drink 

KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: See SAT.6, 9 


games 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 



kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 



montreal 

'THE GRADUATE': See WED.3. 8-10 p.m. 


music 

BLUEGRASS GOSPEL PROJECT: Stunning vocals 





CHAD SAND 


Barre Opera House 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 7™ J 

TO PURCHASE TICKETS CALL 802-176.81BB JH 
OR GOTO BARREOPERAHOUSE.ORG 


t, 0m.«™s™» (g|, BARBELL 

hie.. FTBElanca ,W ~ 

point- xutOlMtiYD ipzajzFyl H0KA8SS [ig^S/Sr 1 C’JTtf'TSi 



[ Watch something LOCAL this week.] 

ri*rr 

JOIN VCAM 
& RETN FOR THE 

3 

208 FLYNN HOP 

A FFffi RARTY DURING 

THE ART HOP! 


MUSIC BY WAKING 

WINDOWS 

FILMS BY VT1FF 

FRIDAY, SEPT 5 > 5-9 PM 


WATCH LIVE 
@5:25 

cHaNNEL,7 i 

TV AND ONUNE 

1 GET MORE INFO OR WATCH ONLINE AT 1 

| VERMONT CAM.ORG • RETN.ORG 1 

V C” 17 ™ J 




We're throwing a... 



SEVEN DAYS 

h use 


Come to a free workshop presented by 

for first-time homebuyers, talk A Vermont 

, A Attorneys Title 

with experts, ask questions and jpt corporation 
drink cocktails! 


1 cant wait 

to stop 

paying rent 

and get my 
own place. 

What can I 
afford?" 


Tuesday, September 30 

Check-in 5:30-6 p.m. 
Workshop 6-8 p.m. 


45 Main St., Winooski 


Meet the Experts 


Andrew Mikell, 

ESQ. 

VERMONT 

ATTORNEYS 

TITE CORPORATION 


Annie McGurn 

NEW ENGLAND FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 


il<45 




RSVP 


by Tuesday, September 30, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




GREEN MOUNTAIN TA 


ADVANCED CARE PLANNING: A panel presentation 



ELLEN & MATTHEW MORIARTY: The archaeolo- 



MARK TIMNEY: Drawing on his background In tele- 



TIME DETECTIVES: ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN ESSEX: 
9.000 YEARS OF LOCAL HISTORY': An Agency of 




We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

1 0am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 131 1 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


jp ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 



cmc CARE 





Middlebury 

The Point 

■ * ...w Radio Hctv-°.K, 


cmonvslndcpc. 
The Po'" 1 *' ha5 

, owW lddeBum^ 

and me wute 7 “ 


, Valley, 

point , 


NURSERY-WIDE 


I save on i 


All trees, shrubs, 
fruits & perennials 


point 

■ Independent Rac 


^104.7 & 93.3 BURLINGTON 
104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 
95.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
103.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY 

AND NOW AT 93.7! ^ 


‘ill Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
128 Intervale Ave, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
Sun 10am-5pm Mon-Sat 8am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 


GARDENER 


services are creative & comfortably 


Private event space located in Colchester just off exit 16 


802.448.3230 bevovt.com 70 Roosevelt Highway, Colchester 


- CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE 5 






If your child Is 2 - 1 7 years old and struggles with eczema, they may 
be eligible for a local medical research study currently being offered at 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC in Burlington. The study 
is for an investigational, steroid-free eczema medication that is applied 
directly to the skin. 


The study lasts about 2 months, and there is no 
cost to participate. You may also be reimbursed 
for your time and travel. 


SEVEN DAYS 


O UppOTt a woman making the 

11 transition from prison . 

back into th e Community 

Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 


WAX 


MEW RESEARCH STUDY FOR 


CZEMA 


INTRODUCING... 

< Ofe* 

*1 SPORTS 


iEDGEi Academy 

AFTERSCHOOL PROGRAM 

3:10-4:00 Homework/Snack 
4:00-5:00 Sport of the Day 
5:00-5:30 Pick-up/Free Play 

‘Featuring warm-up & fitness with the Parisi Speed School! 


S.O.T.D. INSTRUCTION IN: 

Soccer Swimming Gymnastics 

Rugby Dodgeball Wrestling 

Yoga Lacrosse Dance 

Volleyball Baseball Kickball 


REGISTER IN PERSON at The EDGE in Williston (115 Wellness Dr.) 






: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


860-6203, journeyworks@hotrru 






Eva Sollberger’s 

STUCK INi 
VERMONT’ 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL T 
VERMONT | 



Fall has arrived! 



danforrnshotes 

DanformShoesVT.com 0 © ,amily owned slnce 1978 

BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND |J ICTrt DV ACR0SS 

mo I VRl VERMONT 

1=1 


2014 


MORE THAN 40 EVENTS! 

Full info: heritage.vermont.gov or 479.1928 


• EBHgHjf • ► Archaeology of the Missisquoi Delta 

5 ST. ALBANS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, ST. ALBANS * 6:30PM 

Archaeologist Gemma Hudgell will summarize the 
exciting results of the large-scale archaeological 
excavations conducted along Route 78 in Swanton. The 
Missisquoi floodplain setting preserved a remarkable 
record of human occupation spanning nearly 7,000 years. 



SPONSORED BY: 


National Life 
Group - vsku 


-.VERMONT 






: CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


classes 


Institute (workshop/. Burling 
Dove Institute & Northeast 


language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 

of Vermont 1JASV) is offering 


( JASVl l23 Ethan Alien Ave.. 

SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 



writing 

GRANT WRITING WORKSHOP: 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TF 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Or 



Northern Decadence Vermont 
Food and Travel Expo 


September 14, 2014 

Battery Park, Burlington, VT 
at the Pride Vermont Festival 


VG1 


0 celebration of Oermont’s culinary diversity 


M 00 §000000 
casaCi ®aooo@ gsodp! 

§6)30 m® 80 ©300 

00 S0Q088 IDOSMS 




THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
THE JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 

Present a Series of Three Lectures: 

DISCOVERING AMERICA: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO A NEW NATION 

T.H. Breen 

Professor of American History, Northwestern University 




Washington’s Political Genius: 

Performing the New Government for the People 

Monday, September 8, 4PM • Silver Maple Ballroom 
4th floor Davis Center, 590 Main Street 


f^Ath Annual 

chari ty 

sock sale 


To Benefit Local Homeless Shelters 


September 4-7 th 



local 


With every pair 

of Darn Tough and 
Smartwool socks sold, 

will be donated to 
homeless shelters. 





music 


File Under ? 

Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 



BY DAN BOLLES 

S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more 
album submissions than we know what to do with. 
And, given the ease of record making these days, it’s 
difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to ever)' local 
release that comes across the music desk, no matter how 
obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the 
radar of your average local music fan. In some cases, they rep- 
resent the outermost boundaries of local music. Others simply 
slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. 




Transitory Symphony, 

Modern Music for Voice, 

Guitar & Keyboard 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Transitory Symphony is a collaboration of Vermont 
musicians Tom Haney and Jim Heltz. The duo’s 
de facto debut, Modem Music for Voice, Guitar (t 
Keyboard — the pair also produced a soundtrack 
to Haney's 2013 film Alone in a Room — presents a 
curious and at times bewildering amalgam of sounds 
and styles that runs the gamut from avant-garde jazz 
to rock and numerous sonic destinations in between. 
If nothing else, this symphony is indeed transitory. 

The duo moves from synthy, new-age soft rock 
(the instrumental “Prelude to Sunrise”) to acoustic 
folk rock (“Come Home”) to driving psych rock 
(“Harshness”) to experimental soundscapes (“Fast 
Track”). And that’s just the first 10 minutes. 

The remainder of the album is similarly all over the 
place. While TS’ stylistic fluidity and unwillingness 
to be bound by genre constraints is admirable, the 
record’s schizophrenia can be jarring — though that 
may be partly the point. Heltz and Haney write in a 
distinctly gonzo style that suggests as much time spent 
with pop surrealists David Byrne and Camper Van 
Beethoven as Dr. Demento. It’s a daring and deeply 
strange work. 

TRANSITORVSYMPHONY.BANDCAMP.COM 



SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 


Adrian Aardvark, 

Bones Positive 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Adrian Aardvark, the Plattsburgh collective and 
possible nom de plume of songwriter Christopher 
Rigsbee, have been responsible for a staggering 
amount of bizarro, low-fi freak folk emanating 
from the Lake City of late. Since 2012, the loosely 
constructed outfit has released at least four albums 
and EPs, including a July 2014 release, Bones Positive. 

The four-song EP is AA’s most conventionally 
accessible work to date. But it's still plenty strange. 
Musically, the eight-member collective takes influ- 
ences from the likes of Neutral Milk Hotel, Devendra 
Banhart and, to a degree, Modest Mouse. The mem- 
bers form a pleasantly haphazard group. But Rigsbee's 
yawning vocals define its sound. The singer comes off 
as something like the Lonely Island’s Andy Samberg 
on Valium, or perhaps the Magnetic Fields’ Stephin 
Merritt saddled with crippling depression. That can 
make for a challenging but rewarding listen for those 
brave enough to parse AA’s latest offbeat opus. 

ADRIANAARDVARK.BANDCAMP.COM 


Stevie “O,” Just a Troubadour 
Then & Notv 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

Over the past year or so, Essex Junction-based 
songwriter Stephen Saunders has begun revisiting the 
music career he had put on hold following the death 
of his brother, Doug, in 1991. Recording as Stephen 
Saunders and the Starlighters, he’s self-released a 
pair of full-length albums that, while roughly demo 
quality, reveal a solid songwriting talent. Though 
Saunders may never fully realize his deferred dreams, 
in listening to his lovingly homemade recordings, one 


can’t help get the sense that the mere act of writing and 
recording has been cathartic and rewarding for him. 

Saunders’ latest, Just a Troubadour Then fi Now, 
recorded as Stevie “0,” furthers that notion. The 
album is the first he’s recorded without sideman 
Richard Crabtree, and it has a more intimate feel than 
his previous efforts. Though still saddled by amateur- 
ish production — and that god-awful drum machine — 
the focal point, Saunders’ songwriting, rings clear. The 
collection consists of 12 sturdily constructed pop-rock 
ditties composed between 1975 and 2014, and suggests 
that it’s never too late to chase a dream. 

TO ORDER JUST A TROUBADOUR THEN 8, NOW. EMAIL STEPHEN 


Formula 5, Edging on 
Catastrophe 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Upstate New York’s Formula 5 are an intriguing sort 
of jam band in that they actually refer to themselves 
as, well, a jam band. That term has become something 
of a four-letter word in recent years, so for a group to 
own it as a badge of honor is refreshing. Though after 
listening to F5’s latest album, Edging on Catastrophe, 
you’d be hard-pressed to honestly call them anything 
but. And that’s a good thing. 

The group makes no apologies for its hyphen- 
friendly sound, refracting time-honored jam staples of 
funk, rock, reggae, jazz and electro through a prism of 
improvisational grooves. This is bright, bouncy stuff 
with more than enough instrumental fire and feel- 
good vibery to cast the group in a league with the next 
generation of young jam upstarts, such as Twiddle and 
the McLovins. Jam on, dudes. 

FORMULA5MUSIC.COM 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



I’ve Run Out of 
“Hop” Puns 

As I believe I’ve mentioned in previous 
columns — or in every Art Hop column 
for the last seven years — I have three 
favorite days/nights in Burlington. 

One is opening night of the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. The second 
is the day the college students move 
home ... er, did I say home? I meant in! 
Welcome back! Good to hear you, um, 
see you again! Ahem. 

The third is the opening night of 
the South End Art Hop. Simply put, 
there isn’t another party quite like it 
anywhere. It’s electric. It’s eclectic. 

And somewhat under the radar, it's also 
one of the best nights in town for live 
local music. (BTW, I think I now have 
a fourth night to add to those favorites. 
But we’ll get to that in a bit.) 

Many of the exhibitions happening 
during Art Hop's marquee night feature 
music of some sort. So even if you’re 
not specifically going to rock out, you 
can’t help but stumble into a killer show 
as you bounce around Pine Street. So 
here’s a quick primer on some of the 


musical offerings at Art Hop 
this Friday, September 5. It is 
by no means inclusive; some 
shows during Art Hop tend to 
be unadvertised — or don't come 
together until the last minute, 
because that’s how artists and 
nusicians roll. 

First up, a hearty happy birthday 
the fine folks at ArtsRiot! If you 
recall, the Pine Street hotspot 
officially opened its 
doors at last year’s 
Hop. In the 12 
months since, it 
has become a 
vibrant cultural 
hub and a 
keystone for 
the increasing 
coolness of 
the South End 
Arts District. 

I g To celebrate, 

I 1 AR will host 

I s a blowout 

» two-stage 
| birthday bash. 

| Outside, you 

* can get down 
to DJ sets 

curated by oold cheng. Meanwhile, the 
inside features local songwriter abbie 
morin, electro-rock dance diva hLloise, 
brooklyn-based Afro-funk ensemble 
ikebe shakedown and Boston-based 
retro-soul dynamo jesse dee. 

Part of the reason for the ascension 
of ArtsRiot is that the cats from Signal 
Kitchen handle the bulk of that venue’s 
music booking. Predictably, SK will 
be hosting a two-stage bash of its 
own — the club unofficially opened 
during the 2011 Art Hop, BTW. Billed 
as an Art Hop after-party, the lineup 
features NYC hip-hop outfit ratking, 
the aforementioned Gold Cheng, and 
local producers snakefoot and a.o. river. 
There is also rumored to be a special 
secret headliner who is so special and 
secret they won’t even tell me who it 
is. So I’m just gonna go ahead and start 
a rumor that it’s Phish. Hey, you never 


VEF 


ulture 


VERMONT ARTS Nl 


The cool kids from Waking Windows 
Presents are also getting in on the 
Art Hop fun with a bash at 208 Flynn 
Ave. featuring recent Northampton, 
Mass, emigres and the kids. The glittery 
indie-pop Kids introduced themselves 
to their new neighbors — meaning us 
— at the Precipice earlier this summer 
and appear to be settling in nicely. 

Also on the bill are Brattleboro-based 
experimental popsters great valley, 
whose latest album, Lizards of Camelot, 
was released on Burlington’s NNA 
Tapes and is also called Lizards of 
Camelot, which is rad. 

Moving on, while you’re playing the 
mini-golf course at the ReSOURCE 
Building Material Store, you can groove 
to the folksy sounds of the willdughbys 
and the mystic party band. I’d also 
suggest dropping by the SEABA Tent 
at the Maltex Building to catch the 
Vermont jazz ensemble, because jazz 
isn’t just cool in June, you know. And 
stick around for a killer comedy show 
featuring nationally touring standups 

ADAM NEWMAN and DAN ST. GERMAIN, 

presented by the Vermont comedy club. 
Oh, and you could also come say hello to 
your pals at Seven Days. We're hosting 
a party with the Citizen Cider folks at 
their place. We’re calling it the Hot Off 
the Unified Press Party — get it? — and 
we’ll have DJ craig mitchell followed by 
local surf gods barbacoa. 

Also of note is the annual Speaking 
Volumes Art Hop party, the details 
of which are unavailable as of this 
printing. (See: musicians, artists, last 
minute, above.) But regardless of who’s 
playing, it’s always a highlight of the 
Hop. Besides, delightful surprises are 
kind of the whole point of the event, 
right? 

BHWSXSWFTW! 

This just in from our buds at Big Heavy 
World: They’re going to South By 
Southwest next year. And they want you 

In a post on the BHW website last 
week, founder jim lockridge and crew 

SOUNDBITES » P.73 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow ©DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



(?) THE NEW DEAL 

Vr- / NORTH AMERICAN SCUM 
\ (PRESENTING THE MUSIC OF 
LCD SOUNDSYSTEM) 


CD FIRST FRIDAY 

DJ ATAK, DJ PAPI JAVI, ANTARA 



Eg 

FRUITION 

© 

M. WARD 


JENNIFER CASTLE 










Want a new 
direction for 
your education? 


Transfer to 
Sterling College 

• Ecology 

• Environmental Humanities 

• Outdoor Education 

• Sustainable Agriculture 

• Sustainable Food Systems 

Contact us today for 
Spring Semester 2015! 

Visit 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/transfer 
Or call 

(800) 648-3591 

Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 
CRAFTSBURY COMMON, VT 



The Afrobeat Goes OnseunKutiis the son of Afrobeat pioneer Fela Kuti. 
In addition to inheriting dear old dad’s musical talent and politically progressive worldview, the 
younger Kuti also inherited his pop’s band, Egypt 80. As the leader of that group, Seun Kuti honors 
his father’s dual legacy of forging groundbreaking worldbeat sounds and serving as a voice for global 


middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: Trivia Night. 7 p.m. 


justice while constructing new sonic territory of his own. seun i 
B urlington this Saturday, September 6. 



i and Egypt so play ArtsRiot in 


I BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 


champlain islands/ 
northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline Rhythm 
Boys (rockabilly). 6:30 p.m„ Free. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m.. free. 
OUVE RIDLEY'S: So You Want to Be A 


THU. 4 

burlington 

FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 

FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m., Tree. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half & 





PIZZA BARRIO: Abbie Morin (singer- 


northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Soul Kitchen (soul. Funk). 


FRI. 5 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT ArtsRiot Birthday Bash 



BREAKWATER CAFE: Joe Moore Band 

(blues), 6 p.m. Free. 


CITIZEN CIDER: Hot OFF the Unilied 



CLUB METRONOME: "No Diggity"90s 
FINNIGAN'S PUB: Demus (reggae). 10 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: World 



IN COFFEEHOUSE: Co 
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s@und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 




$45. The final deadline for applications 
is October 10. 

Once SXSW decides which VT bands 
are in, BHW and some other in-the- 
know local tasteraakers — perhaps 
including yours truly — will make the 
final call on which bands will be going 
to Austin next March. For more info, 
check out bigheavyworld.com. 

In a related story, hey, 7D bosses, can 
I go to SXSW again? 


BiteTorrent 


If were a betting man, I’d wager at least 
a couple of the local bands heading to 
SXSW in March will be playing the 
Cambridge Music Festival, which is 
slated for this Saturday, September 6, at 
the Porter Farm in Cambridge. Among 
the local highlights are maryse smith & 

MICHAEL CHORNEY, BARBACOA, POURS, PATRICK 
FITZSIMMONS, the EAMES BROTHERS BAND and 

swale. (Full disclosure: my bro plays 
in that last one.) For more info, visit 
cambridgemusicfestival.com. 


announced that the local nonprofit had 
secured a showcase at the 2015 SXSW. 
If you know anything about Big Heavy', 
you know that everything it does is to 
promote Vermont music, meaning that 
the showcase will feature Vermont 
bands and artists. That’s where you 

In order to be considered to play the 
BHW SXSW Showcase, you have to 
do two things. The first is to join AMP 
VT, aka Vermont alliance of musicians & 
presenters. That’s an inclusive social 
media group that shares info about 
pertinent music-y things and also is a 
mainline for receiving BHW news on 
the quick. It’s also free to join. 

The other thing you’ll need to do, 
however, is not free. In order to play the 
showcase, you must first be accepted 
by SXSW. To apply for the festival, 
you have to complete the application 
process through the SXSW website and 
pay a fee. If you apply by September 12, 
the fee is $33, after which it jumps to 


Last but not least, the A-Dog Day 
celebration at ArtsRiot last Saturday 
was just about the finest possible 
tribute to the remarkable man, DJ and 
artist that was andy williams. From the 
numerous DJ sets to blistering live 
performances by the likes of eye oh you, 

LEARIC, LYNGUISTIC CIVILIANS, the ICE COAST 

band, the vt union and rough francis, 
it was a party for the ages. Hell, some 
band called death even showed up. 
(BTW, Death’s bobby hackney sr. also 
let it slip that Death have a new studio 
album in the works. Stay tuned.) 

So friends, you can add August 30 to 
the annual list of incredible days to be a 
Burlingtonian. ® 


Listening In 


© POSITIVE 

PIE™ 

MONTPELIER 



9. 12 RUSTIC OVERTONES 

9. 13 SLANT SIXX 

9. 19 PRIMATE FIASCO 
9. 27 HOT NEON MAGIC 
10. ° 3 RFINQUE 
10.°“ BRRIKA 
10, 10 SWIFT TECHNIQUE 
10. 17 MR0MRN3 
10. 2 “ GANG OF THIEVES 










SIGNAL KITCHEN: 


Everybody Must Get Stoned Led by sitarist and bassist 

Rishi Dhir, Montreal’s elephant stone trade in a swirling, narcotic brand of psychedelia 
that blends the accessible jangle of 1960s British pop and psych rock with Dhir's own 
Hindi roots. Touring in support of a new album, The Three Poisons, Elephant Stone play 
the Monkey House in Winooski this Monday, September 8, with you know ono. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 


SAT. 6 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 


WHAMMY BAR: Li\ 


!L BAR & GRILLE: Th 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN 


stowe/smiiggs area 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


IN COFFEEHOUSE: 


BREAKWATER CAFE: M 
CLUB METRONOME: Re 

FINNIGAN'S PUB: Red I 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 


1 '' p ’ " burlington 

tniddlebury area breakwater cafe: < 


SUN. 7 


RED SQUARE: Zl 




MONDAY 

MADNESS 

$2 Polio or Barabcoa Tacos 
and S3 Long Trails 


add color, 

IMAGINATION 
& PERSONALITY! 
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REVIEW this 

Joe Adler, Many 
Things & Many 
Scenes 

(MERCURIAL ARTS & SCIENCES. CD, DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Joe Adler might be the unofficial king of 
the Queen City music scene. As music 
curator and general manager at Radio 
Bean, he is responsible for booking the 
venue’s diverse music schedule and 
ensuring that everything from sound 
check to last call runs smoothly. Adler 
also coproduces the Precipice, the annual 
music extravaganza held at Burlington 
College. To top it off, he played in former 
nine-piece eclectic outfit the Wee 
Folkestra for several years and also offers 
freelance booking services and produces 
albums. Those myriad talents, experiences 
and influences converge to make Adler’s 
debut album, Many Things ft Many Scenes, 

The 11-track album was recorded in 
Shelburne at Mercurial Arts & Sciences, 
and was coproduced by Brett Hughes. It 
features 18 — yes, 18 — of Adler’s friends 
and former bandmates, including Samara 


Dawna Hammers, 
Into the Mystic 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

For nearly a quarter century, Shelburne- 
based songwriter Dawna Hammers has 
performed her self-described “music for 
the heart and soul” all over New England. 
A capable pianist, guitarist and vocalist, 
she is conversant in a range of styles, 
including folk, jazz, soft rock and new age. 

Hammers’ most recent album, 2011’s 
Love ft Loss, while at times prone to 
syrupy melodrama, showcased that 
technical and stylistic versatility. Her 
latest effort, Into the Mystic, a tribute to 
Hammers' favorite songwriters of the 
1960s and ’70s, similarly presents the 
singer as an artist of varied interests and 
influences. 

The album opens on “Woodstock," 
a tune written by Joni Mitchell but 
popularized by Crosby, Stills, Nash & 
Young. Mitchell is perhaps Hammers’ 
dearest influence — she covered “River" 
on Love ft Loss — and her rendition is 
more in line with Mitchell’s haunting 
original than CSNY’s electrified take. 
Hammers imbues the song with an 



Lark, Gregory Alexander, Johnnie Day 
and Eric Segalstad, as well as Zach 
duPont of the DuPont Brothers. And 
what Burlington musical hodgepodge 
would be complete without Kat Wright 
and Josh Weinstein of Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band? 

While the lineup is a certainly a 
who’s who of the local music scene, 
the album gracefully avoids the feeling 
that too many cooks are in the kitchen 
by folding individual talents into the 
overall aesthetic. The resulting sound 
is a pleasing, swirling mix of genres too 
numerous to name. Sections of saxophone 
and trombone recall the days of big-band 
music and moments of doo-wop vocals 
from Sarah Grant and Aya Inoue add to 
the older-era vibe. 

Yet folky rock is still present. A proper 
troubadour, Adler performs all lead vocals 
and acoustic guitar. His voice is deep, 
gravelly and understated, which pairs 
nicely with the circus of music that often 



ethereal quality, owing to her airy vocals 
and flowing piano work. It’s among the 
album’s best cuts. 

Following Mitchell’s “Both Sides Now,” 
Hammers offers a pair of Beatles numbers, 
“Blackbird” and “Because.” As with most 
of the material on the record, she doesn’t 
so much reimagine her source material 
as adapt it to suit her spare piano and 
guitar arrangements. The tack is effective 
here as both songs bear shades of the 
originals while allowing Hammers room 
to personalize her renditions. 

Her approach is decidedly less 
effective on the next track, “Dream On” 
byAerosmith. Hammers’ fluttering 
performance saps the 1973 classic of its 
dramatic force. What is a power ballad 
without power? 

“Landslide” is similarly flimsy. Here 
Hammers transforms Fleetwood Mac's 
acoustic gem into a wishy-washy, new 
age piano ballad. It’s not fair to compare 
anyone to Stevie Nicks, but Hammers’ 


surrounds it. Tracks such as “Shoreline In 
Jersey” and “Many a Girl (Back of a Sail)" 
are lyrically casual, but are grounded 
in Adler’s conversational tone and the 
soaring vocals of Lark and Wright. 

With only Robinson Morse on bass 
and Segalstad on the shamisen — a 
three-stringed Japanese instrument — 
“Cloudy Mind” offers a break from the 
heavy instrumentation of the other tracks. 
The spare picking allows Adler to sing 
simply and honestly, “Mark my address 
/ and write me a letter / and please mail 
it /just as soon as you can / because 
I’m gonna miss you.” With Inoue’s lush 
accompanying vocals, it’s an ideal tune for 
daydreaming. 

On Many Things ft Many Scenes, Adler 
doesn’t thrust himself into the spotlight, 
and that’s what makes it successful. 

He acts as a humble guide, walking us 
through the tracks with reserve and 
wisdom, while the chaotic and beautiful 
show unfurls around him. 

Joe Adler plays a release party for 
Many Things ft Many Scenes at Nectar’s 
on Saturday, September 6, with members 
of his band, Joe Adler & the Rangers 
of Danger, and special guests joining 
throughout the evening. The album is 
available atjoeadler.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


overwrought rendition loses the intimate, 
conversational quality that makes the 
original so potent. 

The singer rebounds on Carole King’s 
“You’ve Got a Friend.” Her naturally 
dramatic delivery suits that song’s feel- 
good vibe. She smartly follows it with a 
tune from the man who made King’s song 
famous, “The Secret of Life” by James 
Taylor. 

After a pleasant, piano-lounge take on 
Tommy James & the Shondells’ "Crystal 
Blue Persuasion,” Hammers closes the 
record on the title track, Van Morrison’s 
“Into the Mystic,” easily the strongest 
cut on the album. Here Hammers’ 
understated vocal performance reveals 
just how strong a singer she can be. This 
is especially true at the song’s signature 
line. Rather than attempt to emulate 
Morrison’s histrionics at “And I want to 
rock your gypsy soul,” Hammers takes 
a softer approach and the result is chill 
inducing. It’s a fitting close to a well- 
intentioned and heartfelt offering. 

For ordering info on Into the Mystic by 
Dawna Hammers, visit dawnahammers. 
com. Hammers plays Radio Bean in 
Burlington this Friday, September 5. 

DAN BOLLES 



® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOURE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TD US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS. Z5S SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5. BURLINGTON. VT 05401 




Hop) 8PII.18+ 

Tuesdays: KARAOKE will EMCEE CALLANOVA 

9PM • Cult Bitl Speculs 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 



FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 12TH 


BIG SAM’S 
FUNKY NATION 

Upcominq Shows 






CLUB DATES 


music 






Under the Influence NEUTRAL MILK 


hotel are one of the most influential indie-rock bands 
of the past 20 years. That’s remarkable, considering that 
they released only two studio albums during their brief 
late-1990s peak. But the band’s landmark 1998 record, 
In the Aeroplane Over the Sea, has been cited as an 
inspiration by the likes of Bon Iver, Arcade Fire, Bright 
Eyes and the Decemberists, among many others, which 
is a testament to the album and band’s lasting impact 
and brilliance. Recently reunited and touring with the 
original Aeroplane lineup, Neutral Milk Hotel play a 
two-night run at the Higher Ground Ballroom in South 
Burlington on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 9 and 
10. Songwriter Brian dewan opens. 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Old Time Good 



stowe/smuggs area 




chittenden county 



stowe/smuggs area 



TUE. 9 

Burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 


(Grateful Dead tribute), 9 p.m., 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: OJ 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO a CAFE: Cody 



p.m.. free/S5. 18+. Groovestick 
(jam). 9:30 p.m.. free/$5. 18+ 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 



WED. 10 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Wild 
Life Wednesdays | EDM), 9 p.m. 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Near 






barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 








RED SQUARE: OJ Cre8 (hip-hop). 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURUNGTON): Acoustic 



ZEN LOUNGE: i 
Kyle Proman (I 


chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Goodnight Texas, the 



stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 


middlebury area 


champlain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 

northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m., free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic,IO p.m. 



! VTSTATE INSPECTION 


ONLY $20 



jjj 802-660-0055 • girlingtongarage.com Expires 9/15/14 j 



Try our salad bar, prime 
rib, steaks & seafood. 


Fire 8t Ice 

...where the food isn’t the only thing that’s interesting 
Seymour Street | Middlebury 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant.com 








MIKE FRO. AJ. 
CHAZ AND MORE! 


LOCAL CLOTHING 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR OF 


HANDBLOWN GLASS BY 
Mav • Pulse 
Hitman • SYN • C2 
Follow our glass on instafiram 
<a>goodtimes£al(ery 


Rumor* Imas3 • BUT 

Follow our clothing on instagram 
(atherumormillvt 


BE SURE TO CHECK OUT OUR IN STORE RAFFLE. VALUED AT OUER $300! 

•ATTN: STUDENTS- FOLLOW BOTH INSTAGRAMS AND GET A FREETEE WrTH ANV PURCHASE! 


CAMBRIDGE 

MUSIC FESTIVAL 


GOOD TIMES GALLERy 

HOME OF THE BUY I GET I FREE! 





EYE VUltYlBSS TAKING NOTE OF VISUAL VERMONT 


Go Figure 

Painter Julian Cardinal by kevin j. kelley 


art 



S ome artists are dreamers who 
remain uncompromisingly dedi- 
cated to their aesthetic vision, re- 
gardless of the public’s response. 
Others are pragmatists who approach 
art more as a profession than a mission. 
Having identified a demand, they work to 
supply it. 

Julian Cardinal is an artist of the 
second sort. At age 25, the trim, dark- 
haired Vermonter has already achieved 
what many older painters in urban art 
centers never will: He earns a living from 
his brushes and tubes. 

Cardinal produces multiples of images 
that attract buyers. He says he’s painted 
— and sold — at least a dozen versions of 
“Running Girl.” It shows a blond or red- 
haired woman wearing boots in midstride, 
her head tilted away from the viewer and 
her right hand hitching up her flouncy 
yellow (or blue or white) skirt. Cardinal 
dramatizes the action by isolating his sub- 
ject against a monochromatic background, 
which also varies from canvas to canvas. 

Three new copies of “Running Girl,” 
in different sizes and colors but always 
depicting the same motion, are propped 
against the walls in Cardinal’s spacious 
and orderly studio just off Flynn Avenue. 
They’ll be available for sale, at prices in the 
$1,000 to $1,500 range, during this week- 
end's South End Art Hop. 

Cardinal has also found success with 
2 a scene of two frumpy women in summer 
S hats seated on a park bench with their backs 
> to the viewer. The one on the right appears 
5 to have only one leg The creator of “The 
z Bench” says he’s not sure why it sells so 
2 welL Maybe it’s because the painting poses 
1/1 a mystery that will never be solved: Who are 
these women? What do they look like? 

„ “I usually leave out faces,” Cardinal 
5 says. "When you include them, there’s less 
S ambiguity. They may remind someone of 
S someone else. And I’ve found that’s not 
S what people want.” 
o There’s another practical reason for the 
omission of eyes, noses and mouths from 
nearly all his figure paintings. Cardinal ac- 
> knowledges that, like many artists, he has 
° difficulty composing convincing-looking 
jjj facial expressions. 

w Both “Running Girl” and “The Bench” 
have other attributes typical of Cardinal’s 
art With the exception of a few paintings 
of male jazz musicians or cyclists, as well 
as forays into floral and nautical scenes, 
he stays focused on the female form. “It’s 
more curvy, less rigid, more interesting 
£ visually” than man art, he says. Some of his 
m women transmit an erotic charge, as well. 


I USUALLY LEAVE OUT FACES. 

WHEN YOU INCLUDE THEM. 
THERE'S LESS AMBIGUITY 

JULIAN CARDINAL 


All of Cardinal's figure paintings are 
based on photographs included in com- 
pilations such as Vogue: The Editor's Eye, 
a copy of which he's currently combing 
through in search of shots that might 
translate effectively into paintings. He 
favors black-and-white photos because, 
he explains, the absence of color opens 
infinite options for rendering on canvas 
what’s shown in a book. Cardinal is also 
more comfortable working from photos 
than from life, although he says he wants 
to try using models “one of these days.” 

Just as nearly all the paintings in his 
studio feature the same compositional 
elements — female figures set in an inde- 
terminate space — Cardinal's method of 
producing them is consistent. He begins 
every work by covering the canvas in 
brown acrylic. Next, he sketches a human 


form in Venetian red, either oil paint or 
pencil. Other colors are then added for 
clothing and flesh. The background comes 
last, because. Cardinal says, he can touch 
up the body and the head of his subject as 
he applies the color that will surround her. 

He points out that his dad, Cape Cod- 
based landscape painter Robert Cardinal, 
works in much the same way. It’s clear that 
the son has been profoundly influenced, 
and helped, by the father, who’s now 78. 
Julian seems to have learned more by 
observing Robert and painting alongside 
him than by taking studio-art classes at the 
University of Vermont, where he earned a 
BA in English literature. 

The younger Cardinal’s sales have 
been made primarily at the elder's gallery 
in Provincetown, Mass., or at a gallery in 
Essex, Conn., where his father also shows. 
Julian Cardinal says he’s sold nothing in 
Vermont. 

Not that he hasn’t tried. Along with 
business partner and fellow UVM grad 
Zachary Pliner, Cardinal opened Scarlet 
Galleries on Bank Street in Burlington 
in late 2011. This ambitious enterprise 
— the name was given the plural form 
because Cardinal envisioned Scarlet as the 


cornerstone of an art empire — featured 
representational work by mostly New 
England painters. Scarlet, which is the 
middle name of Cardinal’s now-4-year-old 
daughter, closed its doors about 18 months 
after it opened. 

“We could’ve kept it going another 
couple of years,” Cardinal reflects. “Sales 
were decent for a first year in business.” But 
Pliner moved to New Jersey, and Cardinal 
wanted to paint, not administer a gallery. 

Now he and his father — a frequent 
visitor to and painter of Vermont — are 
considering opening a gallery in Stowe, 
Cardinal reports. But this market-attuned, 
self-confident striver has his sights set 
higher and farther. "I want to have a gallery 
in Chelsea represent me,” Cardinal says. 
And he might just manage to gain entry to 
the New York art world. “Someone at the 
gallery in Essex has an in there," he con- 
fides. “It’s really just a question of when 
it’ll happen.” © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 




ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


0 ALWAYS ALWAYS': Works by more than 15 
Reception: Thursday. September 4, 5-7:30 p.m. The 
603-562-5844. 

ART HOP GROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 
SEABA. September 5-November 30. Info. 651-9692. 
@ BRIAN COHEN: 'Etchings or Air. Land and 
Info. 295-5901. Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in 


0 ‘CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to the 

Wednesday, September 24. 5:30-7 p.m. September 
9-May 17. Info. 656-0750. Wilbur Room. Fleming 

DAVID TANYCH SCULPTURE: The fine woodworker 

and beyond. Through October 15. Info. 777-7002. 

0 DOUGLAS STROH HOFFMAN: Drawing and 
5-9 p.m. Through September 30. Info. 318-2438. 

0 GENERATIONS OF PRIDE 1 : Posters, banners. 
September 12. 4-6 p.m. September 7-18. Info. 865-7211. 
0 HALEY BISHOP & JENNA MCCARTHY: 'Black 
artists. Reception: Friday. September 5. 5:30-9:30 

-HEADS UP. 7 UPf EXHIBIT: A portrait gallery and 

September 5-0ctober 31. Info. 864-2088. The Men's 
0 IN THEIR OWN WORDS': An exhibition of images 

September 5. 5-10 p.m. Saturday. September 6, 

4:30 p.m. Info, 862-2771. ext. 744. Champlain Valley 
0 JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: 'Solid Gold Heart.' 

September 5-0ctober 28. Info. 735-2542. New City 

0 KELLYANN GILSON LYMAN: Mixed-media 

ition: Friday. September 5. 5-8 


0 LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET: 

0 MAKING IT HAPPEN’: Members of the 

September 7. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 320-493-1318. The 

0 STUDIO 266 ART HOP GROUP EXHIBITION: 

266studios@>gmail.com. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 


Chittenden county 

0 MARCIA REESE: 'Mountain Borne.' inner and 

0 THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of 

Info, 985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

stowe/smnggs area 

0 JENNIFER HUBBARD: Large-scale landscape 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

THE ART OF DYING’ CALL 
TO ARTISTS: Artists from 

with the Rutland Visiting 


MONTPELIER SENIOR 
ACTIVITY CENTER HOLIDAY 

Novemberl5 to sell holiday 


Deadline: September 27. 
Chaffee Art Center. Rutland. 

CALL TO ARTISTS: THE ART 
OF GIVING/THE GIVING OF 


entry fee. or $10 for up to 30 


brattleboro area 

0 LIZ LAVORGNA & SHANTA L. EVANS-CROWLEY: 

Friday. September 5, 5:30-9:30 p.m. September 


Dan Groberg at 262-6284 or 

wall space. Deadline: October 

TIC COMMUNITY ART 
EXHIBIT: CALL TO ARTISTS: 

Conference (TIC) for fall 


artists. The exhibit will 
take place October 13 to 

edu or 656-7990. Deadline: 

WANT TO GET INVOLVED 
WITH ART HOP AND 
S.P.A.C.E. GALLERY?: We re 






THE 3RD ANNUAL STEAMROLLER PRINTMAKING 


6. 5-7 p.m. September 6-27. Info. 518-563-1604. 
Strand Main Gallery in Plattsburgh. N.Y. 


ART EVENTS 


0 WARREN KIMBLE: "House of Cards.' a playful 

Artists Guild. 

Champlain islands/northwest 

0 STEVE BOAL: Nature and landscape pho- 
933-2545. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 


0 GISELE MAC HARG: ‘Children: A Hooked Rug 


FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

SOUTH END ART HOP: Vermont’s largest arts event 

September 7. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info. 859-9222. 

WOOD-BURNING KILN DEMONSTRATION: BCA Clay 

ReSOURCE Building Materials Center, Burlington. 
Friday. September 5, 5-10 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 


6. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 520. info. 253-8358. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. . Info. 865-7166. 

CONSERVATION THROUGH THE ARTISTS EYE 1 : 

Bam Visitor Center. Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 

September 6. 2-3:30 p.m. $8 adults; under 15 free; 
$4 seniors. Info, 457-3368 x22. 

■STRUT!': The only ticketed event of the South End 

Maltex Building at 431 Pine Street. South End Arts 


JAMES BLAIR: A prolific National Geographic 

Theater. Middlebury, Wednesday. September 10. 
7:30-9 p.m. I nftj. 382-9222. 

ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 

0 THE 22ND ANNUAL SOUTH END ART HOP 
JURIED SHOW: Forty-three works by local artists 

September 5, 5-8 p.m. Through September 30. Info. 
859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS; 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P. 


S ABBEY MEAKER: 'Dre 
7:30 p.m. Through September 26. Info. 656-4200. 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bod Food.' paintings of food 
by SEABA. Through November 30. Info, 859-9222. 
-BEYOND INSTRUCTION’: Selected artwork by 

Info, 865-7166. ’BREAK IT! BUILD ITT: Works in 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 

DOUGLAS BIKLEN. ALISA DWORSKY & SUSAN 

865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center in 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 

on the third floor. Curated by SEABA. Through 
November 30. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 

862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
@ KARA WALKER: 'Harper’s Pictorial History of the 

KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 

Brenda Singletary, Valerie d. Walker, Misty Sol. 
inequality. Through September 26. Info. 862-9616. 
-WOMEN’S SENSE OF SPACE*: Ceramic work by UVM 

19. Info. 656-8833. Center for Cu 


Chittenden county 

COLIN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the Burlington 
artisL Through September 30. Info, 658-2739. The 

INAUGURAL EXHIBIT AT SOUTH GALLERY: The 

Through September 30. Info, 225-614-8037. South 



‘Witness: Art and Civil Rights in the 

Sixties’ It’s hard to believe half a century has gone by since America’s Civil 
Rights Act was passed into law. Particularly when incidents like the tragedy now 
called simply "Ferguson” in the media illustrate the malignant persistence of racial 
discrimination. In the turbulent period of the 1960s and early 70s, artists were among 
the throngs fighting and working for justice — and simultaneously creating a collective 
aesthetic of social protest. In observance of the Civil Rights Act’s 50th anniversary, the 
Hood Museum at Dartmouth College has mounted an exhibit by 66 artists active in that 
decade- It includes some 100 works — painting, photography, sculpture, mixed-media 
and graphic arts — by African American artists as well as white, Latino, native and 
Asian American and Caribbean-based contemporaries. The exhibit is on view through 
December 14. Pictured: "Lawdy Mama” (1969) by Barkley L. Hendricks. 


LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL’: The Terry Tyler 
Gallery. Through October 31. PAINTING A NATION’: 

31. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED VEHICLES’: 


Through October 31. NANCY CROW: ’Seeking 

Through October 31. PATTY YODER: The Alphabet 
Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. Shelburne 


barre/montpelier 

T864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 


December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE’: A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Infoi 454-8311. Eliot 
D. Pratt Library. Goddard College, in Plainfield. 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through October 15. Info, 828-2291. Vermont 
JOHN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESELIS: Metal 
September 19. Info, 839-5349. gallery SIX in 
JOHN SNELL: 'I Nearly Walked By* abstract images 
September 26. Info. 828-0749. Governors Gallery in 

TUNBRIDGE GROUP SHOW: Pastel artwork by 

stowe/stnuggs area 

CAPE ANN ARTISTS IN VERMONT: Paintings by 
Through September 15. Info, 253-1818. Green 

EXPOSED’ OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

Through October 15. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN 1 : The gallery 

September 7. Info. 644-5100. Bryan Memorial 

KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONTS NORDIC SKI 
LEGACY’: An exhibit celebrating all aspects of the 

’LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing or the 

PAUL SCHWIEDER. DUNCAN JOHNSON AND CHRIS 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 

PETER AND ALEXANDRA HELLER: Selected works 


WINSLOW MYERS: A series of recent diptychs by 
635-2727. Vermont Studio Center Gallery II in 



ART SHOWS 


mad river valley/waterbury 

PETER SCHUMANN: Paintings and sculpture by 



middlebury area 


1812 STAR-SPANGLED NATION': A traveling 



VISUAL WEIMAR': Paintings, drawings and 




David Tanych On his website, David Tanych notes that he’s been building 
things “since his father gave him a saw, hammer, nails and a block of wood at the age of 10 .” 
Indeed, the 59-year-old has several decades ofbuilding homes and making furniture under 
his tool belt. Happily for art lovers, he’s also turned his creativity loose on nonfunctional 
items. Tanych creates outsize sculptures, generally of steel and sited outdoors, from his 
studios in Kirby, Vt., and — during the winter — Culver City, Calif. Many of his pieces are 
huge versions of common functional items such as nuts and bolts, screws and nails. He’s 
also created a ball-and-jacks “game” fit for a giant Tanych says he sells most of his work 
through a gallery in Napa Valley and, with his trailer and dog (and sometimes his wife, 
fellow artist Meryl Lebowitz), traverses the country to deliver and install it. Or bring it 
back to Vermont That’s the case with "Sprocket" (pictured), one of his four sculptures 
sited at Curds Lumber on Burlington’s Pine Street for the Art Hop. John Bates of nearby 
Black Horse Fine Art Supply is handling referrals, if anyone’s in the market for some very 
large hardware. The South End Art Hop commences this Friday, September 5, and goes 
through the weekend. Tanych’s sculptures will be on view through October 15. 


we’ve not £/? 

old school... 

, Ha ^sw 


I UGATTI 


B A R B E fi S PLUS . . Fridays are walk ins ONLY 
with DJ Fatty Shay spinning 10-2pm! 


209 BATTERY STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 802.652.9093 

bugattibarbers.com 




Drill, ~Baby Drill 

See this piece by John Brickels 
0 ft during the South End Art Hop at 
. ■ * the SEABA Gallery. 


September 5-7 

Visit brickels.com for details. 




Get Organized! 


Hurry, with a deal 
this good we can only 
offer it twice a year'. 



Only at 

PhotoGarden 


TlicPho toGardc n .co m 


9/30/14 


100+ Prints Scanned 
50+ Slides Scanned 
Video to DVD Transfer 


.29/per print 
.69/per slide 

2 Free ad d ’I DVD Copies 
of any Paid Video Transfer 


MASS MoCA 


10 Dorset SI. South Burlington 


SEPTEMBER 19-El 

40+ BANDS! FRESHGRASS.COM 


Tickets: 


art 


PORTRAITS OF POWER': Large-scale paintings and 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of "Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 
Q TJ CUNNINGHAM: "Icons of the Valley." new 

nitland area 

CAROLYN ENZ HACK: "Power and Energy." 

Q GALEN CHENEY: 'Maybe Even Joy." large- 
gallery talk at 6:30 p.m. Through September 

HARRY CHAUCER: 'Sacred Moments." photographs 

September 20. Info. 468-1257. Calvin Coolidge 
MAREVA MILLARC: 'Absolutely Abstract' 

’SILK & STONE': Stone sculptures by B. Amore, 


WALK THROUGH TIME*: The Isle La Motte 


BILLINGS FARM & MUSEUM'S 28TH QUILT 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit of quilts made 

September 12. Info. 457-2355. Billings Farm & 


THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING': Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white. 

885-3061. The Great Hall in Springfield. 


September 8. Info. 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 

‘KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 


SCULPTURE FEST 2014: Tt 

457-1178. charletdavenport01@gmail.com. Various 
‘STATUES OF LIBERTY': A sesquicentennial exhibit 


Through October 13. Info. 765-4288. Justin Morrill 


brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD’: Photography and paintings 


landscape. Through October 26. ’SEE THE USA IN 
YOUR CHEVROLET': Six decades or vintage car 
advertisements. Through October 26. *SPOTLIGHT 
ON SMALL’: Small-scale artwork by five artists: 

’YOUR SPACE/USA': A "virtual road trip" featuring 
Through October 26. ANDREW BORDWIN: Deco 
tecture. Through October 26. JESSICA PARK: "A 




champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK: Sculptor David 

JEAN CANNON & DAVID STEARNS: Paintings of 
September 30. Info. 399-4001. Fisk Farm Art 


northeast kingdom 

BEN BARNES: New landscape and still-life paint- 
8. Info. 525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 
DAVID MACAULAY: How Macaulay Works." an 

called “How St. Johnsbur/s Water System Works." 
Through September 30. Info. 748-2372. Fairbanks 

GAYLEEN AIKEN: Tnside/Outside," oil paintings and 

October 16. Info. 472-6857. GRACE in Hardwick. 

THE GOLDEN CAGE: Photographs with audio 

TOOTHBRUSH’: From ’twig to bristle." an exhibit 

outside Vermont 

‘EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 









Warren Kimble His website still touts the unattributed accolade 
“America's Best Known Living Folk Artist,” but Warren Kimble has notably branched 
out in style and mediums over the past decade or so — including painting abstract 
canvases that are sometimes politically charged. In his current exhibit at the Brandon 
Artists Guild, though, Kimble calls upon his lighter side. "House of Cards" refers not to 
the Netflix series starring Kevin Spacey as an ethically challenged D.C. lawmaker but 
to actual cards. You know, the kind that come in diamonds, spades, clubs and hearts. 
Kimble’s wood and paper assemblages are “a takeoff on queens and kings and playing 
cards,” he writes. The artist exercises his ample sense of humor in pieces that range 
from wryly witty to laugh-out-loud funny. The titles follow, er, suit: “Ladies in Waiting.” 
“The Royal Flush.” And so on. A recipient of the Governor’s Award for Excellence in 
the Arts in 2013, Kimble is the founder of the Guild and a tireless Brandon booster. He’s 
showing this hand, so to speak, September 5 through November 4, with a reception on 
Friday, September 5, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: ‘It’s Good to Be Queen.” 


and materials. Through December 21 . 'WITNESS: 
ART AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE SIXTIES': More 





S ?REE Homebnyer Semin 

Presented by 

JANICE BATTALINE Senior Real Estate Specialist 
Certified Residential Specialist at RE/MAX North Professioi 
KELLY DEFORGE Senior Mortgage Loan Originator at Unic 
-"mine September 9, 6-7 :30pm 

Short presentation followed by question and answer se 
Questions? Need more info? Call 802-861-6226. 
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M<VHUIOMT 

MHI.IIIII PRESENT THE 

IQlURUNGTON 

BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 
SEPT. 19, 20 & 21 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


BEER • WINE • SPIRITS • SODA ‘GROCERIES 

IN-STORE GROWLER FILLING STATION/VT STATE LIQUOR AGENT 


240 PEARL ST. • BURLINGTON *05401 • 862-1209 

CORNER OF PEARL & UNION • FREE STORE PARKING «£ ■ 
WWW.PEARESUiEETBEVERAGE.COM 


ratings 


NEW IN THEATERS 

Guard). With Chris O'Dowd and Kelly Reilly. (100 
THE IDENTICAL: Identical twins (Blake Rayne) are 

Ashley Judd. (107 min. PG. Essex. Majestic. Palace) 

NOW PLAYING 

AS ABOVE. SO BELOW** This round-footage 

bones. With Perdita Weeks. Ben Feldman and 
Edwin Hodge, [93 min, R; reviewed by M.H. 9/3) 
BOYHOOD***** Richard Linklater (Before 


32 oz 
AND 64 oz 
GROWLERS 
FRESH FILLED 
WITH ARTISAN 
BEERS DAILY 
UNTIL 11 PM! 


THE 

LARGEST 
& FINEST 
SELECTION 
OF ARTISAN 
BEERS! 


Nearly 
1000 labels 
including: 

heady Topper, 
Mikkeller, 
Founder's, 
Lagunitas 
end morel 




movies 


LocALtheaters 


(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATETIMESVISITSEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Frank Miller's Sin City: 
A Dame to Kill For 

Friday 5 — thursday 11 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Ninja Turtles 3D 

Friday 5 — thursday 71 

Let's Be Cops 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


879-SS43. esserclnemas.com 

A Dame to Kill For 
Frank Miller's Sin City: A 
Dame to Kill For 3D 

When the Game Stands Tall 

Friday 5 — thursday 11 

As Above, So Below 
Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 

When the Game Stands Tall 


MAJESTIC 10 


A Dame to Kill For 
The Giver 


When the Game Stands Tall 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

'The Identical 
Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 


MARQUIS THEATRE 








A Dame to Kill For 

A Most Wanted Man 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 

When the Game Stands Tall 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

When the Game Stands Tall 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


Frank Miller's Sin City: A 
Dame to Kill For 3D 

Galaxy 3D 


Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
When the Game Stands Tall 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Friday 5 — thursday 11 




Friday 5 — thursday 77 




Winter Soldier 


WELDEN THEATRE 


Let's Be Cops 


When the Game Stands Tall 


ml 

mobile 


Channel3 news 


lekends at 8AM i 


\\ 


¥ 


# MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

September Specials*! 



Teeth Whitening 

*45 

(regularly $ 69.99) 




MOVIE CUPS = 



107 Church Streets 
Burlington • 864-7 
opticalcentervt.co 


THE NOVEMBER MAN *1/2 Pierce Brosnan plays 

Olga Kurylenko and Luke Bracey. (108 min. R; 
PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**1/2 In the sequel to 


NEW ON VIDEO 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 

This week I'm watching: DAS BOOT 

Deep under the sea, in a leaky and claustrophobic 
submarine, director Wolfgang Petersen and 
cinematographer Jost Vacano hit upon creative and 
powerful ways to use the power of artistic contrast. 

For this and other reasons. Das Boot remains as 
exciting as when it was released In 1981. 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


The 

Optical 


SEASONS 

PERFORMANCE 


THE U N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 

NC Dances VT with Van Dyke Dance Group, Paul Besaw, and Christal Brown 9 9/19 

Roomful of Teeth 9/26 

Andrew Ranged, pure Models end Mimics Homages in Music 9 10/1 

Civil Wat Witness 8 Response with Jay Ungar a Molly Meson 10/4 

KiranAhluwalia 10/11 

Teen Haieh. mim 10/1? 

The Sphinx Virtuosi 10/24 

'The Lovesong of R Buckminster Fuller." : Sam Green 

with ive u-ignalsp.niifHi i t:y Yo la Tengo 1 10/30 

The Rose Ensemble 11/14 

Redbud Kris Oelmhorst. Jeffrey Foucault, and Peter Mulvey 11/21 

A Holiday Concert w th Anonymous 4 12/S 

The Solo Workshop Assigned Allies. rusk: 'cam e • 1/30 

8rentano String Ousrtet 2/6 

Jei2 for Valentine's Oay with Cynlle Aimee and ter ;u3itet 2/14 

Faure Ouartett 2/20 

Eric Bibb 2/2? 

John Jorgenson Oumtet 3/6 

A St Patnck's Oay Celebration wit i Eileen Ivors u 3/13 

Osve Stryker, p/i jyutar with it-* UVM Big Band 9 3/19 

The Nile Project w 3/28 

Natasha Patemski. pianc 4/12 

The Nordic Fiddlers Bloc 4/24 

Jerusalem Trio whf Manam Adam, tia-met S/1 


Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS i 




DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.28), 

CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 
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. ' 1 fFEEL nothing 


LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 





'enjoy THE 

TOUCHING 


I WHAT KEEPS 
HAPPENING TO 
,MY CLOTHES 




NEWS QUIRKS B 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police charged Arthur Avery, 30, with 
setting fire to an apartment building in 
South Daytona, Fla., after they located 
the arson suspect at a hospital where 
he was being treated for burns. Wit- 
nesses said the suspect became angry 
when he couldn’t locate a resident and 
began pouring gasoline onto a dis- 
carded mattress in a stairwell. When 
he knelt down to light the fire, he also 
ignited himself. While he rolled around 
on the ground to snuff his burning 
clothing, a set of keys and his wallet fell 
out before he fled. (Orlando’s News 13) 
A tornado that damaged buildings in 
Kingsport, Tenn., dumped the contents 
of Jerrod Christian’s home on his yard. 
When neighbors emerged to check on 
the destruction and spotted the items, 
one of them noticed that several had 
been stolen from him. Police charged 
Christian, 20, with burglary and theft. 
(ABC News) 

Pants on Fire 

White bus driver Rickey Wagoner, 49, 
reported that three black men attacked 
and shot him in Dayton, Ohio, but he 
was miraculously spared when an 
inch-thick book of Bible verses in his 
pocket deflected the bullets. He said he 
grabbed the gun and fired at the fleeing 
men, one of whom had announced he 
needed to “shoot a polar bear,” which 
is a term for a white person. Police in- 
vestigated the incident as a hate crime 
but quickly dismissed it, according to 


Police Chief Richard Biehl, who said 
the evidence and testing didn't support 
Wagoner’s version but wouldn't state 
whether Wagoner shot himself. 
(Associated Press) 

Mistakes Were Made 

Adam Kwasman, an Arizona 
state representative who fa- 
vors stronger border controls, 
joined a group of people pro- 
testing the arrival of undocu- 
mented immigrant children in 
Oracle. When a yellow school 
bus approached, Kwasman 
tweeted, “Bus coming in. This 
is not compassion. This is the 
abrogation of the rule of law.” 

He also claimed to see fear on 
children’s faces. Informed that 
the children on the bus were actually 
YMCA campers, Kwasman deleted his 
tweet and apologized. (Reuters) 

Unclear on the Concept 

Police conducting a reverse prosti- 
tution sting in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
reported that Alonzo Liverman, 29, told 
the undercover police officer posing 
as a prostitute that he didn’t have any 
money but offered a salad as payment 
for sex instead. ( Daytona Beach News- 
Journal) 

Social Media Follies 

More than 80 percent of U.S. divorce 
attorneys surveyed indicated that social 
networking in divorce proceedings is 
on the rise, according to the American 


Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers. 

And social media clauses are popping 
up in prenuptial agreements. “This is 
something new,” New York attorney 
Ann-Margaret Carrozza said, adding 
about a third of her 
clients have ex- 
pressed interest in 
adding social media 
clauses to prenups 
since she started of- 
fering them in April. 
A typical clause 
forbids couples from 
posting nude photos 
of each other or 
photos or posts that 
might harm each 
other’s professional 
reputation. Even 
though the damage is embarrassing, 
the penalty is monetary, Carrozza said, 
amounting to "$50,000 per episode.” 
(ABC News) 

Ironies of the Week 

While award-winning filmmaker Kris- 
tian Hill was shooting a documentary 
in Detroit intending to promote a posi- 
tive image of his hometown, thieves 
broke into his car and stole all of his 
camera and audio equipment. “I’m try- 
ing to keep a happy face on,” Hill said, 
insisting he still loves Detroit, although 
he admitted the incident is “just going 
to make things a bit more difficult for 
this project.” (Detroit Free Press) 

A 20-year-old Philadelphia man was 


shot and killed outside a concert pro- 
moting “Peace on the Streets." Police 
commissioner Charles Ramsey blamed 
the shooting on street thugs. “This is 
what they do,” he declared, “and they 
don’t care if it’s at a peace rally, in 
church. They could care less.” (Phila- 
delphia’s KYM-TV) 

Love Seat 

Police arrested a 33-year-old woman 
they said “hiked up her dress and 
engaged in an intimate act with several 
lawn chairs" in Seattle. She then began 
urinating on the lawn before “quite 
purposefully exposing her genitalia, 
and then posterior, to the family inside 
the home,” according to the report. The 
family called 911. Officers who arrested 
the “extremely intoxicated” woman 
for indecent exposure explained 
that public nudity is not illegal but it 
becomes criminal if it “causes a person 
to reasonably experience fear, alarm or 
concern.” (Seattle’s KOMO-TV) 

Crime Doesn’t Pay 

Police said Dorren Singh, 26, stole 
$32,000 from 14 New York City banks 
then took a bus to Atlantic City “to 
meet girls and have fun.” Instead, he 
lost his ill-gotten gains playing roulette. 
(New York Post) 

Joshua James Pawlak, 27, demanded 
money from four businesses in Wood- 
bridge, N. J., but police said all he got 
was $2, which he grabbed from the tip 
jar at a bakery. (NJ.com) 


ALONZO LIVERMAN 
SAID HE DIDN'T 
HAVE ANY MONEY BUT 
OFFERED A SALAD 
AS PAYMENT FOR 
SEX INSTEAD. 


JEN SORENSEN 




fun stuff 


RED MEAT *■«»»• mm™**. MSTcannon 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEP PARR FEARS 



uSHUJ i HTTtE, m mom tolO me. that 
if \ TEP1 UlETT'Hfe my BED, 



toORffiS UJOUIB (jROW OUT OF AMO THEY'D EAT P\E ALIV6. 
flvj WiR-lSS, 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause atdeep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 











speculations, ir nothing comes Of It there CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


The Perfect Portion 

& Stainless 

of food news served up every Tuesday. 

1 Receive offers and invitations to tastings 

as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seuen Days. 

l/NIOHTS 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub j 
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SEVEN DAYS 


FERSWIRIS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN tokii^WSMEN 


WANT TO PLAY? 


LIVE YOUR ADVENTURE 


PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 

I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

awesome randomness! Whether 

CAH. ImTheAlphaBO? 22. Cl 
THE FUN STUFF 

THOUGHTFUL. KIND, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. INTERESTED 
HUMAN 

about whatever wason 


W5MEN sEEKINg MEN 

BORED CAT LOOKING FOR 
COMPANIONSHIP 


TAKE IT EASY BUT FUN! 


WORK IN PROGRESS 




watching a movie. Letsgol23, 38. Cl 
LIFE IS LOVE. LAUGHTER. ADVENTURE 

PLAYFUL AND KIND. ARE YOU? 

RARE BREED, NATIVE-VERMONTER 
WOMAN 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


dogs! VTAdventureNinja. 26. Cl 
ENLIGHTENED HEART-MIND 

KOOKY GIRL NEXT DOOR 

HARDWORKING AND FUN 


MEN SEEKING WOMEN 


LOOKING FOR CRAZY GOOD 

LOOKING FOR COMPANIONSHIP 

the right lady! sws202. 26 
YOUR SHINING KNIGHT IN ARMOR 



LET S GET OFF THE GRID 

College-educated country girl. My best friend/love: let's farm, 
grow, ride, fish, prep, get off the grid! Let’s read, learn, talk, explore. 
Cherish our individuality and relationship. Let's laugh — lots! Tip: 
never baited your own hook? We probably won't be a match. Know 
what bag balm is, and use it like duct tape (for everything!), we 
may have a shot! CTVTCountry201Z, 42, Women seeking Men. 

Might as well face it. I'm addicted to... goal setting and whipped 


LOOKING FOR THE ONE 


;e. ShawnM85 29. Cl 


SKIER, SAILOR, ADVENTURER 

between the ages or 30-50+/- 1 ha 


SWIMMING IN THE DEEP END 

NERDY. GNARLY. NICE AND NOTORIOUS 


LOOKING FOR YOU 


Life is gbod! JDinBTV, 49. Cl 
PASSIONATE, KIND GENTLEMAN 

MEN SEEKING MEN 
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HOOKERS 


WoMEN 


MEN 


SUB SLUT 

SO SWEET AND LOVING 

SELLING NUDE PICS 

LADYCURVE 


SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 


take it from there. hot4u. 29. Cl 



LETS MAKE SPARKS! 

I’LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ONES 


MAN LOOKING FOR SLAVE PLAY 


LET ME BLOW YOUR MIND 




FORMER SKI BUM TURNED 
ENTREPRENEUR 


some NSA Fun. Boosted802 26 
NAKED FUN OUTDOORS 

HORNY, OPEN-MINDED AND 
SPONTANEOUS 

spice. Chcltcity, 36. Cf 


SLOWBURN, DEEPDIVE, LUSTPOET 

take It from there, curveluvva. 52 Cl 

SUCKING VAGINAL SQUIRTS RIDE 
SATIATION 

BALLSDEEP420 

SPREAD THE LOVE 

pretty happy. Winters.Bjte. 20, Cl 


JUST LEARNING 

ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 

QUIRKY COUPLE WANTS SOMETHING 

Must be d/d free. KLB94. 20. Cl 
ANAL ENJOYING. HORNY. MARRIED, 

SWEET COUPLE 4 WOMEN 

between the ages of 28-40, bi-curious. 


LOOKING FOR SOME EXTRA 

drama. Thanks! TonkaToy82. 32. Q 
WE LOVE TO PLEASE YOU 


YOUNG AND FITOUTDOORSY COUPLE 


HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

together. BlueMoon24. 29. Cl 



4Jo(A wiAe. couwiefo’i k 
M!ove., Suit awcL 

ASK 
ATHENA 

I was home sick with a nasty cold recently, bored and not 
thinking, and I stumbled upon my girlfriend's journal. I started 
to flip through it, and then I just couldn't stop reading. I read the 
whole thing. And now I'm pissed off. In it she mentions how she 
has a crush on some other girl from work, and how she thinks of 
this woman while she’s masturbating. She mentions other little 
crushes, too. She even talks about her ex and things she misses 
about her. She also wrote things about me I wish I hadn't read, 
like ways I annoy her. What do I do? I'm really upset about what 
she wrote, especially about this other woman, whom I know! 




Privately Pissed Off 


Aw man! Why couldn't you just keep your sick little fingers off her 
journal? You'd be blissfully unaware, sniffling on the couch and 
enjoying Netflix marathons and chicken soup. Instead, you're 
sick with jealousy and anger, Ugh. I feel for you, and I don't. 

I understand feeling upseL You learned some truths you didn't 
expect and you're privy to information that was never meant for 
you to know. The truth hurts. She has a crush on someone else. 
She misses her ex. She finds you annoying sometimes. 

Then again, you deserve the feelings you're having right 
now. You knowingly invaded your girlfriend's privacy. Everyone 
knows a journal is meant for the writer's eyes only. It was her 
sanctuary, and you greedily devoured every word. Now you're 
taking her words personally. Hey, if you eat all the cookies in 
the cookie jar, you're bound to get a bellyache. 

You have two choices. You can tell her and talk about it. 

Face the music and potentially feel even more hurt when she 
expresses hers. Or you can forget it and move on. 

If you confront her, your girlfriend is bound to feel angry — 
as she should. You crossed a boundary and violated her trust. 
She also will be embarrassed. A diary is filled with fantasy, 
exaggerations, unbridled emotion, and unedited intimacy and 
drama. It was a place for her to let it all out so she could close 
the book and cope a little easier with everyday stresses, worries 
or overwhelming ideas that float around in her head. She will 
feel betrayed. Be prepared for that. But, if your relationship is 
solid, she'll probably forgive you in time. 

If you really feel like her crush on her colleague is 
inappropriate or threatening, though, you should talk about 
it. Give your girlfriend time to express her anger about you 
reading her journal. TTien and only then, ask her to explain how 
she really feels about this other woman. It could be just an 
innocent crush, or maybe you’ll be giving her the opportunity 
to share some painful truths. In which case, reading her diary 
might have been an "accident' that needed to happen. Not that 
it was good for you to do it! 

If you decide to bury this thing and move on. fine. But first stop 
and ask yourself what your diary would say if you had one. Can you 
honestly say there isnt anyone you dont sometimes fantasize 
about? Do you never imagine what it might be like to reconnect 
with an ex? Does your girlfriend not do anything that drives you 
crazy? Yoi/d be a robot if you couldn't relate to any of this. 

Everyone needs an outlet, a way to process thoughts and 
emotions. Maybe your way is to take a brisk walk alone. For 
your girlfriend, ifs a journal. A private journal. 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.cc 


Athena 





She thought he was saying 
such nice things to her in 
celebration of her birthday 
until he pulled out that 
Von Baigen's box. 

Find out how fake proposed 
to Kathleen on Prospect Rock: 


myvbj.com 



Von Bargen’s 

The fmeo diamond! ft aniian |cwcliy 


NORTHERN Liqhis 

15 Mail SL. Birlnjln. 7T 864.6535 
Mm-Tkir 10-9; F Ssl 10 10; Sin 10-8 
www.iirllirnlijktspipes.em 


isPb v 


■ ■ W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


HABITUALLY HIGH THANKS TO YOU 

Where: I didn't. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912435 
HOTTIE DAD. WILD MOUSE. AUG. 30 

Mouse ride. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912434 
SEXY GUY AT THE BEACH 

Where: beach. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912433 
BARNES & NOBLE IN THE RED SKIRT 






HOWD THE DRESSING TURN OUT? 

Under the F-16s. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912431 
GODDESS JAYWALKER 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912430 
VIBRANT, SOULFUL. STYLISH. INTELLIGENT 

HOTTY AT ESSEX PRICE CHOPPER 

Wednesday. August 27, 2014. Where: Essex 
Price Chopper. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912426 


August 27. 2014. Where: in Front of the Willard 
Street Inn. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912425 

LOOKS LIKE WE ARE WALKING 

Seven Days. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912424 
I LOVE YOU FOREVER 

course. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912423 
ARTISAN LIBATIONS 

the co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912422 
HIKING HUNGER MTN. AUG. 25 


mountain trails. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912421 
BEAUTIFUL BRUNETTE AT YOGA ROOTS 

laughter. Single? Hopefully I'll see you again in 

August 21. 2014. Where: Yoga Roots in 
Shelburne. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912420 

DARREN AT SILVER LAKE 

Barnard. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912419 
JP'S AND METRONOME 

When: Saturday, August 23, 2014. Where: JP'S and 
Metrodome. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912417 


MORRISVILLE BROKEN TRUCK 

Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912416 
ICE CREAM AT CITY MARKET 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912413 


YOU WERE THERE 

Costco. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912412 
A OOG NAMED DARWIN 

path. When: Friday, August 22. 2014. Where: 
bike path. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912411 

CHAMPLAIN FAIR RIDE GAME WORKERS 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE. BLACK BMW 

Stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912408 


ORGANIC CHOCOLATE. CHAKRAS, CRAZY SOCKS 

Fletcher Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912407 
NIB FOR NIBS 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912400 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 




IF IT’S MELTED, 
IT’S RIIIMED! 



On the eve of an historic U.N. summit on climate change, 

where world leaders will gather to discuss an ambitious global 
agreement to dramatically reduce global warming pollution, tens of 
thousands of citizens will take to the streets to show the world 
that the time for action on climate is now. 

Learn more about our buses to KYC here: 350vt.org 





ARISTELLE 

six 

Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


BELTRAMiafCO jA^k \ VERMONT 
PHOTOGRAPHY C ^\j COMEDYDWAS 

www.aristelle.com * 61 Church Street, Burlington, VT * 802-497-3913 


Divas Love 


